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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We have had frequent occasion to adorn the pages of The 
Port Folio, with sketches of the rich and various scenery of the 
Hudson. The views on the river Schuylkill, though by no 
means so magnificent, and presenting fewer objects of promi- 
nent interest, are distinguished by features of a scarcely less fas- 
cinating character. It has a mild and quiet beauty—the charms 
of retired and pensive sweetness, without gaudiness or osten- 
tation, and we are always tempted to regret that its original 
name, the liquid Manajung, should ever have been exchanged 
for the present harsh and Dutch appellation, which so ill accords 
with the gentleness ofits nature. The annexed plate represents 
a retired spot on the borders of this stream, known by the name 
of the Swedes ford, near Norristown, in the county of Montgo- 
\ inery, about seventeen miles from Philadelphia. It is taken 
from an eminence near the tan house, on the eastern side, and ' 
embraces the ford and the neighbouring tavern. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—Hor. 


The American Universal Geography; or a view of the present state of all the 
kingdoms, states, and colonies in the known world. In two volumes. The 
first volume contains a copious introduction, adapted to the present improved 
state of Astronomical science—a brief geography of the earth—a general de- 
scription of America—an account of North America, and its various divisions, 
particularly of the United States—a general account of the West Indies, and 
of the four groups of islands into which they are naturally divided, and a mi- 
nute account of the several islands—a general description of South America, 
and a particular account of its various states and provinces—and a brief de- 
scription of the remaining American islands. ‘The second volume contains a 
geography of the eastern continent—a general description of Europe, and a 
minute account of its various kingdoms and states—a general description of 
Asia, its kingdoms, provinces, and islands—an account ofthe numerous islands 
arranged by modern geographers under the names of Austral Asia and Poly- 
nesia—a general description of Africa, and a particular account of its various 
states and islands. ‘To which are added an abridgement of the last census of 
the United States— a chronological table of remarkable events from the cre- 
ation to this time—an improved list of ancient and modern learned and emi- 
nent men—and a copious index to the whole work. The whole comprehend- 
ing a complete system of modern geography. Accompanied by a new and ele- 
gant general atlas of the world, containing (in a separate quarto volume ) six- 
ty three maps, comprising, as far as they could be obtained, all the latest dis- 
coveries to the present time. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. F. A. A. S. HLS. 
Minister of the congregational church in Charlestown. Sixth edition. Arran- 
ged on a new plan, and improved in every part by a laborious examination of 
most of the late respectable voyages and travels, in Europe and Asia, by a 
free use of the information in the abridgment of Pinkerton’s excellent geo- 


eraphy, and by the late admirable statistical tables of Hassel. Boston, 1812. 


Tue author of these volumes appears before the public with 
higher claims than can be usually advanced by geographers, 
being not only a compiler from the labours of others, but him- 
self an original writer. In the first capacity he has described the 
whole of the old world, and a large part of our own, whilst his 
account of the United States, and indeed of nearly the whole of 
the northern continent, 1s the result of the personal observation, 
and private correspondence of the author. With regard to Asia 
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and Africa, our knowledge of which is either stationary or slowly 
progressive, there is little difficulty in adding to our former 
stock of information the discoveries of recent travellers; and 
Mr. Morse’s researches in that quarter though valuable are 
confined to the mere transcribing from materials of easy access 
and of notorious credibility. Europe, however, presents far more 
embarrassments. ‘The emperor of France is the terror of geo- 
graphers. In his mythology there is no room for the god Ter- 
minus, but land marks are torn up, ana boundaries removed with 
a facility scarcely less alarming to politicians than to the makers 
of maps, who can scarcely hurry their works to the press before 
some new change renders all their labours ineffectual. In addi- 
tion to this, it isexceedingly difficult in the present state of the 
continent to acquire correct information, even as to those parts 
which have a more durable and permanent existence, since the 
press is every where in Europe to a certain degree restricted, 
and the travellers are few in number, and either unable or unwil- 
ling fairly to report the condition of countries which they visit 
only to confirm their former prejudices.—We are, therefore, 
very agreeably surprised to find in the volume before us much 
more real and accurate information, than we had supposed with- 
in the reach of the author. Taking Pinkerton as the basis of his 
work, he has added considerably to the labours of that author, 
and rendered his own much more valuable. Indeed we do not 
think that so much recent knowledge of Europe is any where to 
be found within the same compass, or that any existing volumes 
represent so faithfully the condition of the continent as late as 
the year 1811. This opinion can scarcely be considered as qua- 
lified, when we mention that there may still be detected in the 
pages of Dr. Morse, some inaccuracies which disfigure the ge- 
neral truth of his descriptions. Of these a few may probably 
arise from the remoteness of his, and our own situation; though 
some do not possess that apology. Thus, for instance, we pre- 
sume the author must have been misled by a newspaper ac- 
count, in supposing that Jerome Bonaparte had resigned the 
kingdom of Westphalia, in 1811, (p. 299.) But it is an inexcu- 
sable error to say that the Palazetta of Messina ts a regular or- 
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namental range of lofty houses for one mile and five rods, p. 
403; when the whole range was thrown down by the earthquake 
in 1783, and is now lying in ruins. 

The account of Turkey too 1s not so correct, generally 
speaking, as that of the rest of Europe. We know not for what 
reason all Macedonia, the Morea, Livadia, and Thessaly, are 
ranked as subdivisions of Albania; andthe following sentence is 
strangely inaccurate. “ Mistria, the ancient Sparta, stands upon 
the Eurotas and is defended by a strong castle,” (p. 424.) for 
in the first place Mistria should be Mistra, with the accent on 
the last syllable, though sometimes written incorrectly Misitra— 
in the second place it is not “ the ancient Sparta,” as modern 
Athens and Thebes may be called ancient Athens and Thebes, 
from occupying the same ground, for it is altogether anew town 
at the distance of more than a mile from the ruins of ancient 
Sparta—In the third place, it does not stand ufion the Eurotas, 
but on a hill more than a mile from the river—in the fourth 
place, the strong castle by which it is defended was destroyed as 
well as a part of the town itself, during the fruitless expedition 
of the Russians forty years ago. We know not exactly the 
source of their error, though we suspect that Pouqueville whose 
descriptions are in many instances very inaccurate is chargea- 
ble with it. Again it is no longer true that bull fights and exhi- 
bitions of wild beasts are favourite amusements of the people of 
Vienna, for within a few years they have been entirely prohibited 
by law. 

These little blemishes, and some others which it might seem 
capacious to enumerate, have probably arisen from inadver- 


‘tence, or from copying too carelessly the errors of former geo- 


graphers, and they prove with what circumspection, even the 
best authorities should be examined. We suggest, moreover, 
to the author, whether it would not be advisable to discontinue 
in any future edition, the separate article of the Netherlands. 
That country has always floated loosely on the geography of Eu- 
rope, and rendered its arrangements more intricate; as a divi- 
sion of country it has no one claim either of geographical boun- 


dary or political connexion to recommend it. Its possession by 
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different sovereigns might have made it necessary to designate 
the portions held by each, but at present, when all is consolidat- 
ed under a single government, when there is no longer such a 
country as the Netherlands, it is useless to retain an obsolete 
division. The same remark does not apply to Hoiland, which 
has itself been, till recently, an entire empire, with boundaries 
easily recognised, and the present political arrangement of 
which has not acquired consistency or durability. 

The first volume of this geography, however, claims our 
more particular attention, not only because the subject is far 
more interesting, but also because the author is more imme- 
diately responsible for its faikure, or meritorious if it be success- 
ful. In this department, Dr. Morse, has unquestionably very 
great and peculiar merit. He Is, we believe, the first and almost 
the only American, who has devoted his time to a laborious il- 
lustration of the topography of liis country. If it were necessary 
to insist on the importance of such a subject, it would be suffi- 
cient to mention this singular fact, that so 1enorant were the En- 
¢lish and Americans of their own limits, that the treaty of 1783 
prescribed as the boundary between the two nations a line drawn 
due west from the lake of the woods to the Mississippi, whereas 
such aline would nevermeet that river, its most northern sources 
being not as far north; so that to this day our limits in that quar- 
ter are undefined. In the course of his laborious investigation, 
Dr. Morse has been enabled by his perseverance to collect a 
mass of valuable information far beyond what the efforts of one 
individual could have been expected to accomplish; and his vo- 
jumes are indeed indispensible to all who wish to obtain the best 
and latest accounts of our country. It would extend the limits 
of this article to an inordinate length were we to indulge in quot- 
ing some passages, containing information of a very interesting 
character, and we shall therefore postpone it to a different part 
of our journal. It will be a more useful, though certainly a less 
pleasant part of our duty, to note some defects in the work before 
us, and to state the alterations which in a subsequent edition 
would render it of more extensive utility. We will begin, by 
remarking, that, in several instances, the author does not seem 
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to have attended to various changes which have taken place in 
many parts of the union, since the first publication of the work, 
so that the country has in fact outgrown the dress in which it 
first appeared. This inattention has been the source of one half 
the errors of foreign geographers, and unless soon corrected, will 



































only perpetuate a series of misrepresentations. This care more- 
over is peculiarly necessary in a country like ours, the laws and 
improvements of which are in a state of such constant fluctua- 
tion. For instance, in the state of Pennsylvania, which happens 
to be most familiar to us, it is erroneous to say, that “the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and Catholic Irish retain their own languages and 
many of them cannot speak English,” p. 418; for of these three 
classes only one the German, retains much of its native language, 
and even ofthat class, there are extremely few who cannot speak 
English—lIt is a great omission not to mention Berks among the 
German counties, since it isone where there are perhaps more 
Germans than in any other part of the state. 

It is also wrong to say broadly, that the state permits fo- 
reigners to hold lands without becoming citizens, for no alien 
can purchase unless he has previously declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen, nor even then more than 500 acres, till he 
has actually been naturalized. 

No bill ever passed for the establishment of free schools as 
asserted, page 419. 

The judges of the supreme court are /Aree not four in num- 
ber, p. 416. ‘ Murder, arson, and one or two other crimes are 
yet punished with death” is an incorrect phrase—murder being 
alone punished capitally. Lancaster is 7o/¢ the seat of govern- 
ment, p. 422. but Harrisburgh. The market of Philadelphia, 
extends not to Fourth but to Sixth-street. The library contains 
not 20,000, but about 12,000 volumes; and the alderman’s 
court mentioned, p. 422. has been abolished for several years. 
All these are trifling matters, it is true, but if introduced at all 
should be mentioned correctly, and the slightest inquiry would 
rectify similar mistakes. 

Our principal objections, however, to Mr. Morse’s work is, 
the spirit of local prejudice, and political acrimony, which dis- 
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tinguish too many parts of it. We are informed in the preface, 
that the object of the author is to communicate knowledge to 
Americans, and particularly to American youths. His work is 
certainly well calculated for that purpose, and is in fact intro- 
duced as a geographical text book in some of our colleges. Now 
we should imagine, that a work addressed to the youth of any 
country, should with great zeal inculcate opinions favourable to 
the institutions of that country; should endeavour to lay deep 
the foundations of their attachment to that country; should cau- 
tiously abstain from sowing dissensions or exciting a spirit of 
hostility between different classes of the community. This duty 
is so obvious, and the consequences of neglecting it may be so 
disastrous, that it seems to us quite surprising how any Ame- 
rican writer should fail to perceive, and to follow it. We were 
therefore, somewhat mortified at finding that the reverend au- 
thor had ‘permitted himself a latitude of remark, as unnecessary 
to his purpose as it is unjust in itself. In classifying the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, for instance, he is not content that al- 
most all the merit should belong to those who are of English 
descent, but disparages, we think with far too much severity, all 
who have the misfortune to come from any other quarter of the 
globe. Thus of the Germans, we are told, that “ they are ge- 
nerally uninformed. They are beginning, however, to learn a 
little English: but a century will probably pass before they will 
have shaken off the phlegm and sluggishness of their native 
country.” Then too “ the great body of the later French emi- 
grants are mere adventurers. They teach dancing, music, draw- 
ing, fencing, and the French language, thoughj of this last very 
few of them know more than the pronunciation. They are dealers 
also in toys, and sugar-plums, and perfumes, but seldom en- 
gage in sober industry. Great numbers of them are probably 
spies of the French government.” Very fortunately for us we 
happen to be precisely of the most orthodox class of English de- 
scendents, without the slightest possible taint of the remotest 
connexion from any part of the continent of Europe. Yet, with 
all our prejudices in favour of our English ancestry, we venture 
to suggest to the reverend author, that, if when the Palatinate 
was burnt the miserable fugitives took shelter in this country, it 
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is better that we sHould treat them at least with civility, accept . 
the improvements with which they repay it, and abstain from 
reproaching their descendants with the vices of their ancestry. 
If even the French exiles too, should flee from massacre in the 
islands, and instead of subsisting on our charity should exert the 























































accomplishments of their prosperity in alleviating their misfor- 
tunes; if they should teach music and drawing, and French and 
dancing to our youth; or even make toys for our children, we may 





appeal to any liberal man (to a Christian minister we may surely I 

appeal with safety) whether this be a fit subject of sneering | 
ridicule—whether the arts of music and design are to be pro- a 

scribed as unfit objects of sober industry, and whether a C 

whole class of unfortunate beings are thus to be embraced in | 8 

if a general denunciation as traitors to the country which gives g 
wi them peace and protection? Such reflections are surely hasty ‘ fc 
and improper, and we cannot persuade ourselves that they arise N 

from any thing but extreme inadvertence. To the same cause, | £1 

i) however, we cannot ascribe the evident partiality with which be 
| certain districts of country are described, and others we think S¢ 
unjustly depreciated. The author is profuse in his eulogiums m 

upon New-England generally; but nothing in the republic of : ha 

in Plato, nor the Utopia itself, can be more pure and perfect, and se 
i delightful, than the manners and customs, the laws, in short every its 
i thing that belongs to Connecticut—now all this we believe im- th 
i plicitly—-we are perfectly satisfied that morals are no where more to 
pure, education no where more diffused, institutions of every tre 
ui kind no where more admirable. How, indeed, can we doubt, 4 pr 
what comes from the authority of a native of the very state, and off 

a part owner of this rich inheritance! This belief, will perhaps the 

authorize usto smile at the complacency with which the author ‘0 

enumerates the virtues of his native state—how “ most of the in- he 

io habitants pass through life without ever seeing two men engaged pre 
, in fighting,” how“ every parish bell rings at nine at night,to call in t 
i the inhabitants home throughout the year, and very few disobey mn. 
the summons;” a curfew somewhat more social than that of Wil- dle 
liam the Conquerer which rang at eight. The only qualification tl 
to this happiness is, that “ if a married couple wish to be sepa- cor, 


rated, they can in three years accomplish their purpose, without 
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difficulty. Divorces are now very common, and are often the re- 
sult of a mutual understanding.” But then the morals are so 
good, and the women so industrious. Through all New England, 
‘‘among ladies of the first distinction and fortune, employment at 
the needle, in cookery, and at the spinning wheel, is deemed ho- 
nourable’”’—while among the men “ in the most populous places, 
and by people of almost all ranks,’’ jumping and hopping and 
prison bars are it seems, the most favourite diversions. This 
picture, drawn by the hand of native partiality, would be merely 
amusing if it were not contrasted by the glowing colours in which 
other portions of the country are misrepresented. It was not 
sufficient to dwell with delight on the excellencies of New-En- 
eland; but the defects of other members of the union are brought 
forward with intrusive ostentatiousness. Thus, the people of 
New-England universally live in villages, “ and have no over- 
grown capital in which to learn profligacy of manners. The great 
body of them are farmers, not filanters, they labour by them- 
selves, and not by their slaves.’ ““ The disgraceful practice of a 
man’s offering himself to the freemen as a candidate for office 
has never been introduced.” Again, the middle states are repre- 
sented as very different from this New-England purity. Among 
its disadvantages, it seems that, “ there are two large cities in 
this division of the country, and the smaller towns are too apt 
to ape city manners, and city life.” “ The elections here are ex- 
tremely corrupt; individuals acquire very undue influence; and 
profligacy of life has long since ceased to be a disqualification for 
office.” While still further south, the state of things is far worse, 
the dishonour attached to labour, which is left to the poor, and 
o slaves only—the baronial pride unknown to New-England— 
he luxurious mode of living—the number of mulattoes, and the 
probability that, in the course of a century the whites and blacks 
in the lower country will form a common mass, are all insisted 
om. ‘Then too, we are told, that the English spoken in the mid- 
dle states is not so good, as that of the South and North. And 
‘that the pronunciation of English gentlemen, when it is not 
corrupted by the stage, differs imperceptibly from the pronunci- 
ation of New-England.”’ 
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Now altho’ there may be, as there certainly is, some ground 
for the discrimination of character thus attempted, yet we do not 
hesitate to believe, that the features are grossly overcharged. 
Moreover, this caricature can no where be soimproperly placed 
as inthe hands of the American youths; those young people 
from different parts of the union, who, bringing to our colleges 
the natural partialities for their own habits, instead of having 
their feelings seothed, and their prejudices overcome by mutual- 
intercourse, are thus to have their passions excited, and their 
animosities sharpened, by the very works which are put into 
their hands to teach them their own situation and resources, 
and the means of rendering each other happy. There are 
already subjects of difference and collision, unfortunately far too 
numerous between the citizens of the different ‘parts of the 
union. It was the object of Washington, to soften down these 
asperities by collecting the youth into seminaries of learning, 
and diffusing a general system of education. But if the ele- 
mentary works of public instruction, be thus perverted, it is 


much better that the different sections should preserve their 


distance, and not meet to inflame their resentments. These mu- 
tual prejudices come but too early, and it is quite an unworthy 
office, to force into premature life, the national hatreds which 
it should be the purpose of the writer to soften, if he cannot 
extinguish. 

There are other parts of the work, which we consider as 
equally reprehensible. In his remarks, for instance, on the 
state of literature amongst us, he delivers it as his opinion, that 
“a government merely popular, can never extend to learning 
any thing like English patronage.’ Now if the reverend author 
means, that a popular government cannot patronise literature; 
we apprehend that he labours under a strange mistake. We have 
always understood, that ancient literature, flourished somewhat 
more in the popular governments of Greece, than in the surround- 
ing monarchies. We also believed that the literature of Rome, 
grew up under the commonwealth, and was ready made for 
Augustus, whose reputation as a munificent patron of letters, is 
in many respects questionable. We thought that Florence 
was a popular government; that the country of Erasmuas, and 
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Grotius, and Heinsius, and Vossius, was a republic; that 
all the learning of Geneva, and the rest of Switzerland, grew 
up under their popular forms of government. In_ short, 
we deemed it till now, a matter perfectly susceptible of histori- 
cal demonstration, that the brightest periods of literature, the 
epochs when the human intellect had acquired its highest culti- 
vation, were precisely those of the greatest political freedom. 
If, moreover, by English patronage, be meant the patronage of 
the English government, in contradistinction to that of our own 
country, we think the example most unfortunate. No one 
surely can be less disposed than ourselves, to undervalue the 
merit, the great and singular merit of the British government, in 
very many respects; but its patronage of literature, was the last 
topic on which we expected to hear an eulogium, since that is of 
all others, the quarter on which it is most vulnerable. The fact 
is, that not a single government in Europe, is more negligent 
of literature, than that of England. The French government 
pays all the members of the Institute; has a host of men of let- 
ters in its service; and not the lowest rhymer in the empire, 
who will sing the praises of the king of Rome, goes unrewarded, 
The late king of Prussia collected a literary band of great emi- - 
nence round his person; but the bounty of the British government, 
has never extended beyond the annual stipend for a birth-day 
ode; nor do we remember many evidences of its munificence to 
letters, except that Newton had some subordinate office in the 
mint, and Burns was made a guager of whiskey. Where does 
this patronage appear? Out of the seventeen colleges at Oxford, 
Trinity is the only one founded by a British sovereign: of the 
sixteen at Cambridge, the same sovereign Henry VIII. founded 
one, and Henry VI. another: the rest are all founded by indivi- 
duals. The present government have made some appropria- 
tions towards the catholic college of Maynooth; but whether 
from political or literary motives, it would not be difficult to 
decide, The fact is, the literature of England so far from being 
patronised by government, owes all its vigour and elegance, and 
its brilliant success, exclusively to the “ merely popular” part 
of its constitution; that is, to the spirit of inquiry, the diffusive 
education, the general comfort of all orders of the people, which 
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that part of its government more particularly encourages and 
supports. It is remarked, we think by Gibbon, that the book- 
seller is now the best Mecenas; and every one knows, that 
the public, the reading inquisitive part of the community, is at 
once the best judge, and the best patron of literature. It is not 
now a question, by what branch of the royal family a writer is 
protected and paid; but how many copies of his work have been 
sold: not what great man has condescended to accept his dedi- 
cation; but how the country at large has been satisfied. If the 
reverend author means that the patronage of our government 
has not equalled that of England, he is, we think, equally mis- 
taken. Scarcely one of the seventeen or “ eighteen merely popu- 
lar governments” of the United States has omitted to make pro- 
vision more or less liberal for the establishment of colleges, aca- 
demies, or common schools. The little state of Connecticut, 
containing about 260,000 inhabitants, has a school fund of more 
than twelve hundred thousand dollars, a sum we will venture to 
say, greater than was ever spent in “ English patronage,” by all 
the kings of England since the heptarchy. It cannot, therefore, 
we think, be asserted without the most determined indifference 
‘to facts, that there is any thing in the shape of our government 
prejudicial to letters. On the contrary, itis very natural, that a 
government which summons to its administration, and brings in- 
to notice every class of its citizens, must sharpen their under- 
standings; extend their knowledge; and in short make more rea- 
ders, more purchasers, more consumers, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of literature, and of course increase the demand, and en- 
hance the value of literature. And, in fact, it does so happen, 
that there are by far more readers of books, and of good books 
too,in the United States, than in any spot on the globe. This 
hackneyed complaint of the want of patronage in America, has 
been so worn out in the service of foreign writers, that we are 
quite surprised at finding it employed by a sensible and judicious 
author on this side of the Atlantic. It would lead us astray from 
our present purpose, to examine and refute this opinion, which 
we think is perfectly erroneous, and to explain, that if the num- 
ber of American literary works be few, it is to be ascribed neither 
to the form of government, nor to a want of literature, nor to any 
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paucity of talent or genius, but altogether to the happy and pecu- 
liar situation of this country, which enables it to import at the 
same time, and from the same people, both our literature and 
our manufactures. 

Of the same tendency are several allusions to the local and 
temporary politics of the United States. Thus, after saying that 
“ the laws of Kentucky make no provision for the support of re- 
ligion,’’ he adds, “ this fact accounts forthe great number ofin- 
habitants, who profess no religion,” 2 vol. p. 493. Now, when 
we consider that the government of the United States, as well 
as those of nearly all the states, are founded on the total and 
jealous exclusion of all ec¢lesiastical establishments and all 


’ it does not seem alto- 


“ provision for the support of religion,’ 
gether a fit remark for an American writer, it is certainly a 
hazardous sentiment to deliver to American youths, that this 
omission causes a neglect of religion. 

Again, he remarks on the commerce of Connecticut, in 
1810, that “ this was a non-intercourse year,’ and again, 
in 1808, “ a general embargo operates through the whole 
of the year to the incalculable injury of the morals and interests 
of the people.”” Now, whether the embargo, or the non-inter- 
course were wise or ruinous measures of policy, are questions 
on which it is quite fit that every one should speak and deliver 
his opinion. But they have been discussed to satiety in politi- 
cal meetings, and pamphlets. The three hundred and sixty 
newspapers, which circulate through the United States, have 
supplied us with volumes of argument and declamation to op- 
pose or defend them, and there should be, we think some truce 
at last—some ground where conflicting parties may meet in 
amity. But where shall we look for neutrality, if these bitter 
political remarks cannot be spared from a simple statistical work, 
destined for the instruction of youth. Our youth are quite soon 
enough initiated into these political orgies—they want no stimu- 
lus to inflame their political zeal—and to us it seems little less 
than poisoning the fountains of literature, thus to mingle the 
feelings and the resentments of party with the elementary, the 
first rudiments of education. This spirit is carried so far, that 
it appears even in the chrenological table—a work, by the by, 
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rather too minute, as well as quite too political. It is, indeed, a 
very strange medley. It begins with the creation of Adam and 
Eve, and ends with the celebration of the third of April, 1812, 
by the Washington Benevolent Society of Boston. Among the 
intermediate events, we are delighted to find, that in 1785, *“* The 
first cistern in Charleston, (S. C.) for collecting and preserving 
rain water for domestic use, was built by William Somersall.”’ 
The year 1801 ‘is moreover rendered memorable, not merely by 
the treaty of Luneville, and the election of Mr. Jefferson, but by 
being the epoch when “ the manufacture of straw bonnets com- 
menced at Wrentham, (Mass.)” It was not, however, till 1810 
that the “ manufactory of artificial mineral waters was_ introdu- 
ced in Charleston (S. C.).” 

Among the subordinate peculiarities of these volumes, we 
perceive a tendency to coin certain words, which, however cur- 
rent in New-England, do not circulate through the Union, with- 
outa great deal of suspicion. We would not, for instance, say, 
in describing the settlement of a country in detached parts and 
by bands of strangers, without any previous concert, that “ they 
had no one-xess of interests or views,” vol. 1. p. 209; nor, that 
the Hungarians defended their laws, “ though in many instances 
illaudable,”’ vol. 2. p. 317; nor, that one town Is more uncentri- 
cai than another, ib. p. 324. There are also, a few loose phrases; 
such as, that in Naples, the noise of carriages is ‘“* completely 
drowned in the aggregate clack of human voices,’”’ which with 
every allowance for the volubility of Naples, is rather too much 
for a sober geographer, besides the vulgarity of the expression. 
Tien too some machine is said to save * an immensity of labour,” 
and on the other hand there are occasional instances of inflation, 
such as an important state in Germany, “ around which as a 
nucleus, the others are conglomerated,” and several other hard 
sentences of the same kind. 

We have stated our opinions of Dr. Morse’s volumes, thus 
frankly and at large, because we are sorry to perceive in them any 
thing calculated to restrict their general circulation or impair 
their usefulness. 

With the exception, however, of the passages on which we 
have animadverted, and which we are perfectly convinced, have 
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crept into the work from the imperceptible influence of local at- 
tachment, and the habitual intrusion of politics into all our 
thoughts and feelings in the United States, rather than from any 
deliberate dislike to the institutions of the country, or to any 
portion of its inhabitants, we perceive nothing which may not be 
read with pleasure and instruction. = 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


American Ornjthology; or, the Natural History of the Birds of the United States. 
Illustrated with Plates Engraved and Colored from Original Drawings taken 
from Nature. By ALEXANDER WILSON. 

WE are rejoiced at perceiving that this interesting work, in 
the success of which, the arts of our country are so much concern- 
ed, proceeds with undiminished vigour and elegance. The 
subjects of the present volume do not yield in importance to any 
of the preceding ones, and the engravings, which are executed 
by Lawson and Warnicke, from Mr. Wilson’s drawings, fully 
sustain their own reputation as well as that of the work. It is, 
indeed, scarcely possible for the pencil to exhibit more ex- 
quisite representations, more faithful resemblances of character 
and physiognomy, more brilliancy of plumage, than are con- 
tained in this volume. Mr. Wilson’s descriptions possess their 
usual characteristics,—clear and accurate observation, great art- 
lessness of style, and a warm affectionate mode of treating the 
feathered tribes, which is equally honourable to his taste and 
feeling. He has, in this volume, introduced to us several spe- 
cies of hawk; such as the American buzzard, or white-breasted 
hawk, falco leverianus—the ash coulored hawk, falco atricapillus 
—the black hawk, falco niger; witha variety of the same—the 
broad winged hawk, falco Pennsylvanicus—the marsh hawk, 
falco uliginosus—red shouldered hawk, /alco lineatus—red tail- 
ed hawk, falco borealis—slate coloured hawk, falco Pennsylvani- 
cus—swallow tailed hawk, falco furcaius.—A number of owls; 
the barn owl, strix flammca—the great horned owl, strizx Vir- 
giniana—hawk owl, strix Hudsonia—long eared owl, strizx otus 
—ihe black-polled warbler, sy/via striata—the Cape May warb- 
ler, sylvia maritima—the Baltimore oriole, oriolus Baltimorus 
—Chuckwill’s widow, cafrimulgue Carolinensis—ground dove, 
columba flasserina—the partridge, or quail, ferdix Virginianus 
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—the rail, ralius Virginianus—the ruffed grous, or Pennsylvania 
pleasant, tetrao umbellus—the small headed fly-catcher, mus- 
cicafa minuta—the snipe, scolofiax gallinago—the Towhee 
bunting, emberiza erythrofithalma—and the woodcock, scolofiax 
minor. 

From this rich assemblage we will select the description of 
a bird very familiar to our readers, which will enable them to 
appreciate Mr. Wilson’s accuracy. 


Quail, or Partridge —Tetrao Virzinianus. 


This well known bird is a general inhabitant of North America, from the 
northern parts of Canada and Nova Scotia, in which latter place it is said to be 
migratory, to the extremity of the peninsula of Florida; and was seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Osage Village, in the interior of Louisiana. They 
are numerous in Kentucky and @hio; Mr. Pennant remarks that they have been 
lately introduced into the island of Jamaica, where they appear to thrive greatly, 
breeding in that warm climate twice in the year. Captain Henderson mentions 
them as being plenty near the Balize at the Bay of Honduras They rarely fre- 
quent the forest, and are most numerous in the vicinity of well cultivated plan- 
tations where grain is in plenty. ‘They, however, occasionally seek shelter in 
the woods, perching on the branches, or secreting among the brush wood; but are 
found most usually in open fields, or along fences sheltered by thickets of briars. 
Where they are not too much persecuted by the sportsmen, they become almost 
half domesticated; approach the barn, particularly in winter, and sometimes in 
that severe season mix with the poultry to glean up a subsistence. They remain 
with us the whole year, and often suffer extremely by long hard winters and deep 
snows. At such times the arts of man combine with the inclemency of the sea- 
son for their destruction. ‘To the ravages of the gun are added others of a more 
insidious kind. ‘Traps are placed on almost every plantation, in such places as 
they are known to frequent. These are formed of lath, or thinly split sticks, 
somewhat in the shape of an obtuse cone, laced together with cord, having a 
small hole at top, with a sliding lid, to take out the game by. This is supported 
by the common figure 4 trigger, and grain is scattered below and leading to the 
place. By this contrivance ten or fifteen have sometimes been taken at a time. 
These are sometimes brought alive to market, and occasionally bought up by 
sportsmen, who, if the season be very severe, sometimes preserve and feed theia 
till spring, when they are humanely turned out to their native fields again, to be 
put to death at some future time secundum artem. Between the montlis of Au- 
gust and March great numbers of these birds are brought to the market of Phila- 
delphia, where they are sold from twelve to eighteen cents a piece. 

The Quail begins to build early in May. ‘The nest is made on the ground, 
usually at the bottom of a thick tuft of grass that shelters and conceals it. The 
rnaterials are leaves and fine dry grass in considerable quantity. It is well cover- 
ed above, and an opening left on one side for entrance. The female lays trom 
fifteen to twenty-four eggs, of a pure white without any spots. ‘lhe time of in- 
cubation has been stated to me by various persons at four weeks, when the eges 
were placed uniJer the domestic hen. ‘The young leave the nest as soon as they 
are freed from the sheil, and are conducted about in search of food by the female; 
are guided by her voice, which at that time resembles the twittering of young 
chickens, and sheltered by her wings, in the same manner as those of the do- 
mestic fowl; but with all that secrecy and precaution for their safety which their 
helplessness and greater danger require. In this situation should the little timid 
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family be unexpectedly surprised, the utmost alarm and consternation instantly 
prevail. The mother throws herself in the path, fluttering along, and beating 
the ground with her wings, as if sorely wounded; using every artifice she is mas- 
ter of to entice the passenger in pursuit of herself, uttering at the same time cer- 
tain peculiar notes of alarm well understood by the young, who dive separately 
amongst the grass, and secrete themselves till the danger is over; and the parent, 
having decoyed the pursuer toa safe distance, retaras by a circuitous route to 
collect and lead them off, This well known manceuvre, which nine times in ten 
is successful, is honorable to the feelings and judgment of the bird, but a severe 
satire on man. The affectionate mother, as if sensible of the avaricious cruelty 
of his nature, tempts him with a larger prize, to save her more helpless offspring; 
and pays him, as avarice and cruelty ought always to be paid, with mortification 
and disappointment. 

The eggs of the Quail have been frequently placed under the domestic hen; 
and hatehed and reared with equal success as her own; tho, generally speaking, 
the young Partridges being more restless and vagrant, often lose themselves, and 
disappear. The hen ought to be a particular good nurse, not at all disposed to 
ramble, in which case they are very easily raised. ‘Those that survive acquire all 
the familiarity of common chickens; and there is little doubt that if proper mea- 
sures were taken, and persevered in for a few years, that they might be com- 
pletely domesticated. They have been often kept during the first season, and 
through the whole of the winter, but have uuiformly deserted in the spring. T'wo 
young partridges that were brought up by a hen, when abandoned by her, asso- 
viated with the cows, which they regularly followed to the fields, returned with 
them when they came home in the evening, stood by them while they were 
milked, and again accompanied them to the pasture. These remained during 
the winter, lodging in the stable, but as soon as spring came they disappeared. Of 
this fact I wes informed by a very respectable lacy, by whom they were particu- 
larly observed. 

It has been frequently asserted to me that the Quails lay occasionally in each 
other's nests. Tho I have never myself seen a ease of this kind, I do not think 
it altogether improbable, from the fact, that they have often been known to drop 
their eggs in the nest of the common hen, when that happened to be in the fields, 
or at a small distance from the house. The two Partridges above-mentioned were 
raised in this manner; and it was particularly remarked by the lady who gave me 
the information, that the hen sat for several days after her own eggs were hatch~ 
ed, until the young Quails made their appearance. 

The Partridge, on her part, has sometimes been employed to hatch the eggs 
of the common domestie hen. <A friend of mine, who himself made the experi- 
ment, informs me, that of several hen’s eg-s which he substituted in place of those 
of the Partridge, she brought out the ‘diel e; and that for several weeks he occa- 
sionally surprised her in various pavts of the plantation with her brood of chick- 
ens; On which occasions she. exhibited all that distressful alarm, and practised her 
usual mancuvres for their preservation. Even after they were considerably grown, 
and larger than the Partridge herself, she continued to lead them about; but tho 
their notes, or call, were those of common chickens, their manners had all the 
shyness, timidity and alarm of young Partridges; running with great rapidity, and 
squatting In the grass exactly in the manner of the Partridge. Soon after this 
they disappeared, having probably been destroyed. by dogs, by the gun, or by 
birds of prey. Whether the domestic fowl might not by this method be very 
soon brought back to its original savage state, and thereby supply another addi- 
tional subject for the arnusement of the sportsman, will seareely admit of a doubt. 
But the experiment, in order to secure its success, would require to be made in 
a quarter of the country less exposed than ours to the ravages of guns, traps, dogs, 
and the deep snows of winter, that the new tribe might have full time to become 
completely naturalized, and well fixed in all thelr native habits. ; 
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About the beginning of September, the Quails being now nearly full grown, 
and associated in flocks, or coveys, of from four or five to thirty, afford consider- 
able sport to the gunner. At this time the notes of the male are most frequent, 
elear and loud. His common call consists of two notes with sometimes an intro- 
ductory one, and is similar to the sound produced by pronouncing the words 
* Bob White.” This call may be easily imitated by whistling, so as to deceive 
the bird itself, and bring it near. While uttering this he is usually perched on 4 
rail of the fence, or on a low limb of an apple tree, where he will sometimes sit, 
repeating at short intervals “* Bob White,” for half an hour atatime. Whena 
covey are assembled in a thicket or corner of a field and about to take wing, 
they make a low twittering sound, notunlike that of young chickens; and when the 
covey is dispersed, they are called together again by a loud and frequently re- 
peated note, peculiarly expressive of tenderness and anxiety. 

The food of the Partridge consists of grain, seeds, insects, and berries of vari- 
ous kinds. Buckwheat and Indian corn are particular favorites. In September 
and October the buckwheat fields afford them an abundant supply, as well as a 
secure shelter. They usually roost at night in the middle of a field on high 
ground; and from the circumstance of their dung being often found in sueh places 
in one round heap, it is generally conjectured that they roost in a eirele with their 
heads cutwards, each indi‘ idual in this position forming a kind of guard to pre- 
vent surprise. ‘They also continue to lodge for several nights in the same spot. 

The Partridge, like all the rest of the gallinaceous order, flies with a loud 
whirring sound, occasioned by the shortness, concavity and rapid motion of its 
wings, and the comparative weight of its body. ‘The steadiness of its horizonta! 
flight, however, renders it no difficult mark to the sportsman, particularly when 
assisted by his sagacious pointer. The flesh of this bird is peculiarly white, tender, 
and delicate, unequalled, in these qualities, by that of any other of its genus in the 
United States. 

The Quaz/, as it is called in New England, or the Partridge, as in Pennsyl| 
vania, is nine inches long, and fourteen inches in extent; the bill is black; line over 
the eye, down the neck and whole chin pure white, bounded by a band of black 
which descends and spreads broadly over the throat; the eye is dark hazel; crown, 
neck, and upper part of the breast red brown; sides of the neck spotted with white 
and black on a reddish brown ground; back, scapulars and lesser coverts red 
brown, intermixed with ash and sprinkled with black; tertials edged with yellow - 
ish white; wings plain dusky; lower part of the breast and belly pale yellowish 
white, beautifully marked with numerous curving spots or arrow heads of black; 
tail ash, sprinkled with reddish brown; legs very pale ash. 

The temale differs in having the chin and sides of the head yellowish brown, 
in which dress it has been deseribed as a different kind. There is, however, only 
one species of Quail at present known within the United States. 


Prefixed to this volume is a list of the land birds already 
described by Mr. Wilson. His diligence has enabled him to 
enlarge the catalogue beyond the limits of any former writer, 
but as there are still a few which he reserves for a subsequent 
volume, we shall postpone till then our insertion of it, as we 
Shall at that time be able to give a complete catalogue of the 
birds of the United States. In the mean time we are compelled 
to restrain our quotations to the following account of another 
bird in great request among epicures. 
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Woodcock.—Scolopax minor. 


This bird, like the preceding, is universally known to our sportsmen. It ar- 
vives in Pennsylvania carly in March, sometimes sooner; and 1 doubt not but in 
mild winters some few remain with us the whole of that season. During the day 
they keep to the woods and thickets, and at the approach of evening seek the 
springs and open watery places to feed in. They soon disperse themselves over 
the country to breed. About the beginning of July, particularly in long continu- 
ed hot weather, they descend to the marshy shores of our large rivers, their fa- 
vorite springs and watery recesses inland being chiefly dried up. To the former 
of these retreats they are pursued by the merciless sportsman, flushed by dogs, 
and shot down in great numbers. ‘This species of amusement, when eagerly fol- 
lowed, is still more laborious and fatiguing than that of Snipe-shooting; and 
trom the nature of the ground, or cripple, as it is usually called, viz. deep mire 
intersected with old logs which are covered and hid from sight by high reeds, 
weeds and alder bushes, the best dogs are soon tired out; and it is customary 
with sportsmen who regularly pursue this diversion, to have two sets of dogs, to 
relieve each other alternately. 

The Woodcock usually begins to lay in April. The nest is placed on the 
ground, in a retired part of the woods, frequently at the root of an old stump. It 
is formed of a few withered leaves and stalks of grass laid with very little art. 
The female lays four, sometimes five eggs, about an inch and a half long, and an 
inch or rather more in diameter, tapering suddenly to the smallend. These are 
vf a dun clay colour, thickly marked with spots of brown, particularly at the 
great end, and interspersed with others of a very pale purple. The nest of the 
Woodcock has, in several instances that have come to my knowledge, been found 
with eggs in February; but its usual time of beginning to lay is early in April. In 
July, August, and September they are considered in good order for shooting. 

The Woodcock is properly a nocturnal bird, feeding chiefly at night, and sel- 
dom stirring about till after sunset. At such times, as well as in the early part of 
the morning, particularly in spring, he rises by a kind of spiral course to a con- 
siderable height in the air, uttering at times a sudden quack, tll having gained 
his utmost height he hovers around in a wild irregular manner, making a sort of 
murmuring sound; then descends with rapidity as he rose. When uttering his 
common note on the ground, he seems to do it with difficulty, throwing his head 
towards the earth and frequently jetting up his tail. ‘These notes and manceuvres 
are most usual in spring, and are the call of the male to his favorite female. Their 
food consists of various larve and other aquatic worms, for which during the eve- 
ning they are almost continually turning over the leaves with their bill, or seareh- 
ing in the bogs. ‘heir flesh is reckoned delicious, and prized highly. They re- 
main with us till late in autumn, and on the failing of the first snows descend from 
the ranges of the Alleghany to the lower parts of the country in great numbers; 
soon after which, viz. in November, they move off to the south. 

This bird, in its general figure and manners, greatly resembles the Woodcock 
of Europe, but is considerably less, and very differently marked below, being an 
entirely distinct species. A few traits will clearly point out their differences. 
The lower parts of the European Weodcock is thickly barred with dusky waved 
lines, on a yellowish white ground. The present species has those parts of a bright 
ferruginous. The male of the American species weighs from five to six ounces, 
the female eight; the European twelve. The European Woodcock makes its 
first sppearance in Britain in October and November, that country being in fact 
only its winter quarters; for early in March they move off to the northern parts 
of the continent to breed. The American species, on the contrary, winters in 
countries south of the United States, arrives here early in Mareh, extends its 
migrations as far, at least, as the river St. Lawrence, breeds in all the interme- 
diate places, and retires again to the south on the approach of winter. ‘The one 
migrates from the torrid to the temperate regions; the other frem the temperate 
to the arctic. Lhe two birds, therefore, notwithstanding their names are the 
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same, differ not only in size and markings, but also in native climate. Hence the 
absurdity of those who would persuade us, that the Woodcock of America crosses 
the Atlantic to Europe, and vice versa. ‘These observations have been thought 
necessary from the respectability of some of our own writers who seem to have 
adopted this opinion. 

How far to the north our Woodeock is found [am unable to say. [t is not 
mentioned as a bird of Hudson’s Bay, and being altogether unknown in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, it is very probable that its migrations do not extend to a 
very high latitude; for it may be laid down as a general rule, that those birds 
which migrate to the arctic regions in either continent, are very often commron 
to both. The head of the Woodcock is of singular conformation, large, some- 
what triangular, and the eye fixed at a remarkable distance from the bill, and 
high in the head. This construction was necessary to give a greater range of vi- 
sion, and to secure the eye from injury while the owner was searching in the mire 
The flight of the W oodcock i is slow. When flushed at any time in the woods, he 
rises to the height of the bushes or underwood, and almost instantly drops behind 
them again at a short distance, generally running off for several yards as soon as 
he touches the ground. The notion that there are two species of Woodeock in 
this country probably originated from the great difference of size between the 
male and female, the latter being considerably the larger. 

The male Woodcock is ten inches and a half long, and sixteen inches in ex- 
tent; bill a brownish flesh color, black towards the tip, the upper mandible end- 
ing in a slight knob that projects about one tenth of an inch beyond the lower, 
each grooved, and in length somewhat more than two inches and a halt; fore- 
head, line over the eye and whole lower part reddish tawny; sides of the neck in- 
clining to ash; between the eye and bill a slight streak of d: ark brown; crown from 
the forepart of the eye backwards black, crossed by three narrow bands of brown- 
ish white; cheeks marked with a bar of black, variegated with light brown; edges 
of the back and of the scapulars pale bluish white; back and seapulars deep black, 
each feather tipt or marbled with light brown and bright ferruginous, with nume- 
rous fine zig-zag lines of black crossing t:.e lighter parts; quilis plain dusky brown; 
tail black, each feather marked along the outer edge with small spots of pale 
drab color above and silvery white below; lining of the wing bright rust; tegs and 
feet a pale reddish flesh color; eye very full and black, se ate d high and very far 
back in the head; weight five ounces and a half, sometimes six. 

The female is twelve inches long, and eighteen in extent; weighs eight ounces; 
and differs also in having the bill very near three inches in length; the black on 
the back is not quite so intense; and the sides under the wings are slightly barred 
with dusky. 

The young Woodcocks of a week or ten days old are covered with down of a 
brownish white color, and are marked trom tlie bill along the crown to the hind 
head with a broad stripe of deep brown; another line of the same passes through 
the eyes to the hind head, curving under the eye; from the back to the radi- 
ments of the tail runs another of the same tint, and also on the sides under the 
wings; the throat and breast are considerably tinged with rufous; and the quills, 
. at this age, are just bursting from their light blue sheaths, and appear marbled 
as in the old birds; the legs and bill are of a pale purplish ash colour, <r latter 
about an inch long. When taken, they utter a long, clear but feeble pecp, not 
louder than that of a mouse. They are far inferior to young Partridges in running 

and skulking; and should the female unfortunately be killed, may easily be taken 
en the spot. 


Having completed the first great division of his Ornithology, 
Mr. Wilson now proceeds to the second and last—the waders 
and the web-footed tribes, which are to occupy the succeeding 
volumes. Our best wishes attend him both by land and sea. 
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ORICINAL LETTER OF GEN. WASHINGTON, 


Vhe following original letter has never we believe been till now before the 
yublic. It will be remembered that during the year 1780, General Washington 
finding his army crumbling to pieces, and the fate of this country jeopardized 
hy the defective arrangements for the public service, addressed a detailed and la- 
minous report to Congress, stating the inconveniences under which the Army la- 
poured, and the remedies which alone could in his estimation retrieve its reputa- 
tion. His representations could not fail to be effectual, and he was accordingly 
directed to communicate with the Executives of the several States, urging the 
necessity of some immediate radical change in the mode of enlistment. The fol- 
owing circular was received on that subject by the Governor of Pennsylvania. If 
every thing from the pen of Gen. Washington did not carry with it a paramount 
authority, our own subsequent experience, and above all the present situation of 
the military establishment of our country, should stamp an additional value on the 
Jeliberate opinions of one who so often conducted the soldiers of America te 


ctory. 
(CIRCULAR. ) 
Head Quarters, near Passaic, October 18, 1780. 
SIR, 


In obedience to the orders of Congress, I have the honour to 
transmit to your Excellency the present state of the troops of 
your line; by which you will perceive how few men you will 
have left after the first day of January next. When I inform 
you also that the troops of the other lines will be in general as 
much reduced as your’s, you will be able to judge how exceed- 
ingly weak the army will be at that period, and how essential it 
is the states should make the utmost exertions to replace the dis- 
harged men as early as possible. 

Congress are now preparing a plan for anew establishment 
of their army, which when finished they will transmit to the 
several states with their requisitions for their respective quotas. 
[ have no doubt it will be a primary object with them to have 
the levies for the war; and this appears to mea point so interest- 
ing to our independence, that I cannot forbear entering into the 
motives which ought to determine the states without hesitation 
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or alternative to take their measures decisively for that object. 
I am religiously persuaded that the duration of the war, and 

the greatest part of the misfortunes and perplexities we have 
: hitherto experienced, are chiefly to be attributed to the system 
| of temporary enlistments. Had we in the commencement raised 
an army for the war; such as was within the reach of the abili- 
ties of these states to raise and maintain, we should not have suf. 
fered those military checks which have so frequently shaken our 
cause, nor should we have incurred such enormous expendi- 
tures as have destroyed our paper currency, and with it all pub- 
lic credit. A moderate compact force on a permanent establish- 
ment capable of acquiring the discipline essential to military 
operations would have been able to make head against the ene- 
my, without comparison, better than the throngs of militia which 
at certain periods have been (not in the field, but) in their way 
to and from the field; for from that want of perseverance which 
characterizes all militia, and of that coercion which cannot be 
exercised upon them, it has always been found impracticable to 
detain the greater part of them in the service, even during the 
term, for which they have been called out; and this has been 
commonly so short, that we have had a great proportion of the 
time two sets of men to feed and pay, one coming to the army 
and the other going from it. From this circumstance and from 
the extraordinary waste and consumption of provisions, stores, 
camp equipage, arms, clothes, and every article incident to irre- 
gular troops, it is easy to conceive what an immense increase of 
public expense has been produced from the source of which | 
am speaking. I might add the diminution of agriculture by cal- 
ling off, at critical seasons, the labourers employed in it, as has 







happened in instances without number. ’ 

In the enumeration of articles wasted, I mention clothes. It ’ 

may be objected that the terms of engagement of the levies do S 
not include this; but if we want service from the men, particu s 

larly in the cold season, we are obliged to supply them notwith u 

standing, and they leave us before the clothes are half worn out. u 

S 


But there are evils still more striking that have befallen us 






The intervals between the dismission of one army and the collec- " 
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tion of another have more than once threatened us with ruin, 








which humanly speaking nothing but the supineness or folly of 
the enemy could have saved us from. How did our cause totter 
at the close of 76 when with a litthe more than two thousand 
men we were driven before the enemy through Jersey and 
obliged to take post on the other side of the Delaware, to make 
a show of covering Philadelphia while in reality nothing was 
jore easy to them, with a little enterprise and industry, than 
to make their passage good to that city, and dissipate the re- 
inaining force which sull kept alive our expiring opposition! 
What hindered them from dispersing our little army, and giving 
a fatal blow to our affairs during all the subsequent winter, in- 
stead of remaining in a state of torpid inactivity, and permitting 
us to hover about their quarters, when we had scarcely troops 
sufficient to mount the ordinary guards?—After having lost two 
battles and Philadelphia in the following campaign, for want of 
those numbers and that degree of discipline, which we might 
have acquired by a permanent force in the first instance, in what 
a cruel and perilous situation did we again find ourselves in the 
winter of 77, at the Valleyforge within a day’s march of the 
enemy, with a little more than a third of their strength unable 
to defend one position, or retreat from it for want of the means 
of transportation? What but the fluctuation of our army enabled 
the enemy to detach so boid!y to the southward in 78 and 79, to 
tuke possession of two states, Georgia and South Carolina, while 
f we were obliged here to be idle spectators of their weakness, 
1 set at defiance by-a garrison of six thousand regular troops ac- 
3 cessible every where by a bridge which nature had formed, but 
of which we were unable to take advantage from still greate1 


s 
weakness, apprehensive even for our own safety? How did the 

: same garrison, insult the main army of these states the ensuing 

spring and threaten the destruction of our baggage and stores— 

| saved by a good countenance more than by an ability to defend 

them? And what will be our situation this winter, our army by 

. the first of January diminished to litthe more than a sufficient | 

i garrison for West Point, the enemy at full liberty to ravage the ; 


country whenever they please, and leaving a handful of men at 
Newyork to undertake expeditions for the reduction of other 
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states which for want of adequate means of defence, will, it is 
much to be dreaded, add to the number of their conquests and 
to the examples of our want of energy and wisdom: 

The loss of Canada to the Union, and the fate of the brave 
Montgomery, compelled to a rash attempt by the immediate 
prospect of being left without troops, might be enumerated in 
the catalogue of evils that have sprung from this fruitful source. 

We not only incur these dangers, and suffer these losses, 
for want of a constant force, equal to our exigencies; but while 
we labour under this impediment, it is imposstble there can be 
any order, economy, or system in our finances. If we meet with 
any severe blow, the great exertions which the moment requires 
to stop the progress of the misfortune, oblige us to depart from 
eeneral principles, to run into any expense, or toadopt any ex- 
pedicnt however injurious, on a large scale to procure the force 
and means which the present exigency demands. [very thing 
is thrown into confusion, and the measures taken to remedy Im- 
nicdiate evils, perpetuate others. The same is the case if par- 
ticular conjunctures invite to offensive operations—we find 
ourselves unprepared, without troops, without magazines, and 
with litle time to provide them. We are obliged to force our 
resources by the most burthensome methods to answer the end, 
and afterall itis but half ahswered. ‘The design is announced 
by the occasional effort, and the enemy have it in their power to 
counteract or clude the blow. ‘The prices of every thing, men, 
yrovisions, &c. are raised to a height to which the revenues of 
no government, much less ours, would suffice. Itis imposssi- 
tle that people can endure the excessive burthen of bounties 
for annual drafts and substitutes Increasing at every new expe- 
yiment. Whatever it mi¢ht cost then once for all to procure 
men for the war would be a cheap bargain. 

Iam convinced the system of temporary enlistments has 
prolonged the war, and encouraged the enemy to persevere. 
Baflled while we had anarmy in the field, they have been con- 
stantly looking forward to the period of its reduction, as the pe: 
riod to an opposition and the season of their successes.—They 
have flattered themselves with more than the event has justifted; 


for they belicyed when one army expired we should not be able 
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to raise another; undeceived, however, in this expectation by ex- 
perience, they still remain convinced—and to me evidently on 
eood grounds, that we must altimately sink under a system 
which increases our expense beyond calculation, enfeebles all 
eur measures, affords the most inviting opportunities to the ene- 
my, and wearies and disgusts the people. This has doubtless 
ereat influence in preventing their coming to terms, and will 
continue to operate in the same way. The debates on the mini- 
sterial side have frequently manifested the operation of this mo- 
tive; and it must in the nature of things have had great weight. 

The interposition of neutral powers may lIcad to a negotia- 
tion this winter. Nothing will tend so much to make the court 
of London reasonable as the prospect of a permanent army in 
this country, and a spirit of exertion to support it. 

It is time we should get rid of an error which the experi- 
ence of all mankind has exploded, and which our own experi- 
ence has dearly taught us to reject:—The carrying ona war 
with militia or (which is nearly the same thing) temporary les 
vies, against a regular, permanent, and disciplined force. The 
idea is chimerical, and that we have so long persisted init is a 
reflection on the judgment of a nation so enlightened at we are, 
as well as a strong proof of the empire of prejudice over rea- 
son. If we continue in the infatuation we shall deserve to lose 
the object we are contending for. 

America has been almost amused out of her liberties. We 
have frequently heard the behaviour of the militia extolled, 
upon several occasions, by men who judge only from the sur- 
face, by men who had particular views in misrepresenting, by 
visionary men whose credulity easily swallows every vague story, 
in support ofa favourite hypethesis. I solemnly declare I never 
was witness to asingle instance that can countenance an opinion 
of militia or raw troops being fit for the real business of fight- 
ing. I have found them useful as light parties to skirmish in 
the woods, but incapable of making or sustaining a serious at- 
tack. ‘his firmness is only acquired by habits of discipline and 
service. I mean not to detract from the merit of militia—their 
zeal and spirit upon a variety of occasions have entitled them to 


the highest applause; but it is of the greatest importance we 
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should learn to estimate them rightly. We may expect every 
thing from ours that milicia is capabie of; but we must not ex- 
pect from any services for which reulars alone are fit. 

The late battle of Camden is a melancholy comment upon 
this doctrine. The militia fled at the first five, and left the con- 
tinental troops surrounded on every side and overpowered by 
numbers to combat dy safety instead of victory. ‘he enemy 
themselves have witnessed to their valour. 

An ill effect of short enlistments, which I have not yet ta- 
ken notice of is, that the constant fluctuation of their men is 
one of the sources of disgust tothe officers. Just when by great 
trouble, fatigue and vexation (with which the training of re- 
cruits is attended) they have brought their men to some kind ot 
order—they have the mortilication to sce them go home, and to 
know that the drucgery is to recommence the next campaign.— 
In regiments so constituted, an officer has neither satisfaction 
nor credit in his command. 

Every motive wiich can arise from the consideration of our 
circumstances, either in a domestic or foreign point of view, 
calls upon us to abandon temporary expedients, and substitute 
something durable, systematic, and substantial. This applies as 
well to our civil administration as to our military establishment. 
It is as necessary to give congress, the common head, sufficient 
power to direct the common force as to raise an army for the 

war—but I should go out of my province to expatiate on civil 
affairs.—I cannot forbear adding a few more remarks. 

Our finances are in an alarming state of derangement. Pub- 
lic credit is almost arrived at its last siages. The people be- 
gin to be dissatisfied with the feeble mode of conducting the 
war, and with the ineffectual burthens imposed upon them, 
which, though light in comparison with what other nations feel, 
are from their novelty heavy to them, they lose their confi- 
dence in government apace.—The army is not only dwindling 
into nothing, but the discontents of the officers as well as of the 
men have matured to a degree that threatens too general a re- 
nunciation of the service at the end of the campaign. Since 
January last we have had registered at head quarters more than 
meet resignations, besides a number of others that ne- 
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A ver were regularly reported. I speak of the army in this quar- 

4 ter. We have frequently in the course of the campaign expe- 3 
| rienced an extremity of want. Our officers are indecently de- ra 
4 fective in clothing. Our men are almost naked, totally unpre- ey 
4 pared for the inclemency of the approaching season. We have 1 
: no magazines for the winter. The mode of procuring our sup- os 


; plies is precarious, and all the reports of officers employed in 
: collecting them are gloomy. 

These circumstances conspire to show the necessity of im- 

‘ mediately adopting a plan that will give more energy to govern- 

: ment—more vigour aud more satisfacuon to the army—without 4 
4 it we have every thing to fear. I am persuaded of the sufh- am 
e ( Iche\ of our resource S, lt properly directed. s 
‘ Should the requisittons of congress by any accident not ar- if 





rive, before the Legislature is about to rise, I beg to recom- f 

ee ee : iF 

mend that a plan be devised which 1s likely to be effectual, fox ¥: 

. . . ’ . 2 #1} 

q raising the men that wiil be required for the war, leaving it to me 

a ; asa i 

7 the executive to apply the quota which congress will fix. I E 
c flatter myself, however, the re quisitions will arrive in time. 


The present crisis of our affairs appears to me so serious as 


: to call upon me, as a good citizen, to give my sentiments freely i 
4 for the safety of the republic.—I hope the motive will excuse 
a the liberty I have taken. | 
a I have the honour to be, + 
q With the highest respect and esteem, - 
a Your Excellency’s most obedient, ut 
4 Tlumble servant. i. 
| GEO: WASHINGTON. ey 
7 P. S. The foregoing is a circular to the several states. The +, 
’ observation I make in the first paragraph respecting the com- i 
a paritive strength of the oops would mislead, if applied to your i 
3 line; for you have a much larger proportion of troops for the war ft 
3 than most of the other states. ‘The men belonging to Pennsyl- : ut 
j vania in Hazon’s regiment is not included in the return I send a 
q you; because I believe it will be the intention of congress to 
‘ 


keep the regiment up upon a distinct establishment. Tag 
G. W aummN, 
His Excellency GovyERNoR REED. 
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TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Blackness, Jamaica, April, 1811 
Dear W. 

It has been doubted, whether the sugar cane be indigenous 
to the West Indies. Some historians contend that it was ori- 
ginally brought into this country by the Spaniards, and others, 
that it was found growing naturally in abundance upon their 
arrival. The question is difficult to be determined, and the 
real fact perhaps of very little importance; be that, however, 
as it may, it isnow extensively cultivated in almost all the West 
India Islands, and constitutes a very important branch of com- 
merce. 

The sugar cane, Arundo Saccarifera, is a yellow jointed 
reed, from each of which springs a stem of a fine straw co- 
Jour. It attains various heights, in proportion to the fertility of 
the soil in which it is planted. The soil best calculated for its 
production, is a reddish earth, on a clayey substratum, and in 
such soil, it attains an elevation of seven fect. The stock of the 
sugar cane contains a pithy substance, which possesses an abun- 
dance of juice, exquisitely, but uncloyingly sweet. The cane 
is about one inch in diameter, and the distance between the 
eyes, from one to three inches. When the cane is perfectly 
ripe, they cut it off, near the surface of the earth, and suffer that 
part which is left in the ground to gzrow, and again produce, 
The mode, however, at present adopted in this island is by plant 
ing suckers, or what are usually termed ratoons, which spring 
from the roots of the canes. It is said, that ratoons, planted in 
this manner, yield a much more rapid, and frequently as profit- 
able a crop, as that of the parent cane. Some plantations pro- 
duce three hhds. per acre, but this very rarely happens. The 
planter does not at present realize two per cent. on his capi. 
tal, which is a profit so inconsiderable, as to render the business 
scarcely worth pursuing. 

When the canes are cut (which is done at various periods 
throughout the island, as they do not all plant at the same time) 
they are conveyed to the sugar mill. This mill is a simple 
machine, composed of three upright cylinders about forty inches 
in length and twenty-five in diameter. Through these cylin- 
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ders the canes are compressed until the juice is completely 
drawn out, and the canes perfectly pulverized. These mills 
sometimes go by water, but more frequently by the aid of mules, 
that are relieved every two hours during the day. Accidents 
often happen while expressing the juice from the cane; the 
negroes who attend the cylinders, exhausted with fatigue, and 
worn out by almost constant vigilance, are apt to slumber over 
their labour; at such umes the arm is often caught between the 
roller, and the head, body an@ limbs crushed in a moment to 
atoms. 

The juice, after it is expressed from the cane, falls into what 
is termed the leaden bed, from which it is conveyed throagh a 
rutter of wood, to the boiling house. The pulverized canes are of 
used as fuel, and the ashes form an excellent manure. Hence 


it will appear that no part of this valuable plant is entirely 


lost. ir 
The juice, after it has run into the boiling house, is received Sy 
hee 

into three copper clarifiers, of various dimensions. When the a 


clarifier is filled with liquor, the lixivium of lime is applied to 
remove the superabundant acid. One pint of lime is generally 
allowed to a hundred gallons of liquor. i: 

There are also in the boiling house, besides the clarifiers, 
three boilers, diminishing in size from the ¢eache to the clarifier. 
When the scum is formed on the surface, the liquor is pre- 
vented from boiling by the removal of the fire, and the applica- 
tion of the damper; it is then permitted to remain until the 
scum becomes quite thick, after which it is conveyed to the large 
copper, through a channel completely clarified. In this copper 
they scum the liquor once more, after it has been considerably 
reduced by evaporation; it is then ladled into the third boiler, 
and from thence into the teache, and lastly into the cooler, 
which is a small wooden trough, of a conic form. In the cooler 
the sugar becomes crystallized, when it is carried to the curing 


house, where it remains until the molasses drains from it. 


hip pene" 


It is said that the cane juice contains one part of water, one 
of sugar, one of mucilagenious gum, with some essential oil; Tae 
hence its healthfulness must be evident. When the mill is in 
operation, the negroes begin to recover their wonted cheertul- 
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ness of aspect and vigour of body; sickliness is banished, and its 
place possessed by the most luxuriant health. Every animal in 
Nature seems to reap advantage from this inestimable sweet; 
and to all it appears nutritious and salutary in an eminent de- 
gree. But I will have done with sweets. 

On “every sugar plantation there is one attorney (sometimes 
two) who is allowed six per cent. for every thing that is bought 
or sold on the estate, afituyose principal object is to grow 
rich, by defrauding his employer; an overseer, who occaston- 
ally imitates his superior, when an opportunity occurs, and one 
or two book keepers, whose life is the stupid rouune of unciril- 
ized barbarity. Of these men the generality are adventurers 
from Europe, whose vices they import, and whose customs they 
pursue. By a system of conduct too well known to the inhabi- 
tants of the island, they ultimately acquire fortunes of grater 
magnitude than those by whom they have been employed. As 
opulence was the great motive to emiyvration, and, as to these 
persons, opportunities daily occur of accomplishing this object, 
consequently no means are neglected to augment their capital 
and enlarge their wealth. 

Indented servants, and characters of that class, who came to 
this country many years ayo, have, by a species of leyerdemain, 
became opulent beyond credibility. How this has been effected, 
it is not difficult to explain. The proprictor is usually in Lng- 


land, or some other part of Europe, to which, after he has ac- 


quired a fortune of sufficient magnitude, he frequently repairs, 


to end his days where they were commenced, in opulence and 
distinction. The attorney and overseer whom lhe employs, having 
no check to the gratification of desire but that of honesty, which 
by the way is not much attended to here, fraud and embezzle- 
ment are so advantageously practised, that wealth is the general 
consequence. I[ do net wish you to believe all these men are 
of the description I have mentioned; it would be an extraor- 
dinary rule to which there was no exception. I can with plea- 
sure, mention some who not only do honour to their respective 
eccupations, but who reflect credit on humanity. These, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say, are not numerous. The incentives te 
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dishonesty are so frequent, that few have strength of mind suffi- 
cient, and much fewer inclination, to exert them. 

In a country where every man comes to accumulate wealth, 
and where his every exertion tends to the accomplishment of 
that design; society must of necessity be miserable, and social 
intercourse almost totally disregarded. The happiness of such 
a community will always consist in the eager pursuit of their 
favourite object, and any thing that abates their ardour, or 
checks their rapacity, will be avoided with the most studious 
solicitude. This country is considered as a temporary residence 
only, by those who were born in Europe or America, so much 
so, that the inhabitants, when speaking of their native country, 
always call it Aome, to which they hope at some period to return 
loaded with wealth. Hence originates the infrequency of mar- 
riages, and the wretchedness of social intercourse. None stay 
here, but those who are desirous to acquire fortunes. They 
who have already obtained them, reside in distant countries, 
where they have greater sources of enjoyment, and where their 
time is perhaps more rationally occupied. It proceeds from 
this that art has been so little used, to assist in the decoration of 
nature; as men who come here consider themselves merely as 
strangers, ho improvements of importance have consequently 
vecn made to the advantage of the island. A _ proprietor of an 
estate erects a house, merely for temporary convenience, and 
but rarely thinks of planting a tree with a view to decoration, 
or for the purpose of picturesque embellishment. 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA—FOR THE PORT 
FOLIO. 


In another part of this Journal we have examined at some 
length the merits of Dr. Morse’s Geography. We shall now 
present to our readers his account of some of the British posses- 
sions in North America, which at this moment possess a particu- 
lar interest. We are sensible that we do injustice to the author 
by thus omitting some of his pages, but our limits oblige us to 


have recourse to this method, and we therefore refer those who 


are desirous of more information to the volume itself, which | 


will amply repay their curiosity. 


BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH-AMERICA. 


Extent. BRITISH North America includes the vast extent of country, 
bounded south by the United States; east, partly by the Atlantie and Davis’s 
straits, and partly by Hudson’s bay; north, partly by Hudson’s straits and bay, 
and, westward of that bay, by unexplored regions, west, by the territories occu- 
pied by the Chepewyans and the Knisteneaux: together with the islands of New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, St. John’s, and several smaller islands in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The most southern point of this extensive region touches upon lake 
Erie, in lat. 42 30 north; the most northern, cape Westenholm, upon Hudson’s 
straits, in lat. 63° north; the most eastern is the eastern shore of Newfoundland 
island, in long. 52 30 west; the most western point, fort Chepewyan, is in lon. 110 
30 west. Though the country, included within these limits, is claimed, as belong- 
ing to the British government; only a small part of it is really occupied by British 
subjects. 

Population. The population of these various territories, from the best estt- 
mate that can be made, amounts to about 400,000 or 420,000 souls. 

Political Divisions. Vhe countries which compose British North-Americs 
are the following, viz. 


New-Britain Upper Canada Cape Breton L. 
Lower Canada Nova-Scotia St. John’s I. 
Newfoundland I. New-Brunswick 


These eight territories are reduced to six separate independent provinces 
or covernments. 

I. Lower Canada, which comprises New-Britain, Lower Canada, properly se 
called, and Newfoundland. 

if. Upper Canada. {If. Nova-Scotia. 

IV. New-Brunswick. V. Cape Breton. 

VI. St. John’s. 


The four fi: st of these provinces have their own legislatures, and are governed 


by their own laws; the two last by the laws of England. 


The governor general of British America usually resides at Quebec, in Lower 


Canada. He is governor, for the time being, of that one of the six provinces in 
which he happens to be personally present. 


The governor general of Nova-Scotia, is governor, for the time being, of that 


ene of the four last mentioned provinces in which he happens to be personally 
present. He usually resides at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia. 


Each province has its own lieutenant governor, who acts as governor in the 
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LOWER CANADA, 


Extent. LOWER Canada lies between 61 and 71 west, and between 45¢ and 
20 north. Its greatest length from east to west is 800 miles. Its greatest breadth 
is about 450 miles; though the average breadth is said to be not more than 250. 

Boundaries. Bounded north, by New-Britam; east, by New-Britain and the 
eulf of St. Lawrence; south, by New-Brunswick, Maine, New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New-York and Upper Canada; west, by Upper Canada. 

The division line between Upper and Lower Canada commences at a stone 
boundary on the north bank of the lake St. Francis, in the river St. Lawrence, 
at the cove west of Pointe au Boudet, and pursues northerly course till it strikes 
the Ottawas river; thence it ascends that river to the head of lake Temiscaning; 
ind thenee proceeds due north till it strikes the southern boundary of New-Bri- 
tain. From its commencement, as far as lake Temiseaning, the course of the 
boundary is about W.N.W. 

Vume. According to father Hennepin, “ the Spaniards were the first who 
discovered Canada; but at their first arrival, having discovered nothing consider- 


1? 


ible in it, they abandoned the country and ealled it 7/ Capo di Nadas that ts, @ 


Cape af Ni thing; hence by eerruption sprung the word CANADA *: 
Divisions. This province is divided into 21 counties, which are subdivided inte 
rf 
Original Population. Various tribes of Knisteneaux Indians occupied the 


le country of Lower Canada, at the period when it was settled from Europe. 
ne the Amerie pn war the Mohawks, one of the Six Nations, or lroquois, re- 
ed from the Mohawk river, in New-York, and planted themselves in this 

Vince, 

Ihstavical Epochs. 1497. Diseovered by John Cabot, a Venetian, in the ser- 

ot the English. 

1534. James Cartier, a Frenchman, under commission of Francis I. explored 
‘uit of St. Lawrence. and the next year ascended the river, and wintered at 

Croix, where he erected a wooden cross. 

(6003 A pateut for an exclusive trade was granted to Sieur de Monts, who em- 

ploved ¢ hamplam to make further discoveries in Canada. 

» the St. Lawrence as far as a strait, called by the 

e dd of July he began to build, and here he passed 

the tollowing winter. At this time the settlement of Canada commenced. 


1605. Champlain sailed uy 
lidians, Quebee, where on th 
1628 A company of rich Merchants, 107 in number, was established by patent 
lor an exclusive trade. 
1629. Quebce was takeu by sir David Keith; and surrendered to the French by 
treaty of St. Germain 
i642. Phe company above named acquired a right of soil, 
1663. The charter of this company was revoked 

1664. Canada was put under the government of the West-India company. 

essful aitaek on Quebee. 

i711. Another like attack was made on this city, by general Hill and admiral 
Walker, from England. oe 

1759. Sept. 13. An English army under gen. Wolfe made a successful attack 
on Quebec, which surrendered on the 18th. 

1760. Phe whole provinee of Canada surrendered to Gen: Amherst, and was 
confirmed to Great Britain by the treaty of 1763, under whose dominion it has 
Since continued, 

1775. Canada was invaded by a body of provincial troops under Gen. Mont- 
gomery; Montvesl was taken, and an unsuccessful attempt made upon Quebec, in 
‘hich the general was slain and his troops routed. 
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1778.* An act was passed by the parliament of Great Britain, expressly re- 
. training itself forever, from imposing any taxes or dutics in the colonies, except 
for the regulation of trade, the produce of which taxes or duties to be disposed of 
by the provincial assemblies.t 

1784. Canada was made the seat of a general government, to whieh the other 
provinces were, in a manner, made subject. 

1791. Upper and Lower Canada were divided, and each constituted a distinct 
government independent of the other. 

Religion. About nine tenths of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. Of the 
remaining tenth the greater part are Episcopalians. A few are Presbyterians, 
There are 15 elergymen of the church of England in the province, with a bishop 
at their head, and about 140 Roman Catholic, who also have a bishop, and two re- 
spectable seminaries, one at Quebec, and the other at Montreal. The Catholies 
have 11 missionary stations in different parts of the British dominions, whic. are 
supplied with missionaries. There are 3 ministers of the chu ch of Scotland, 1 at 
Quebec, 1 at Montreal, and 1 at New-Oswegatchie. + 

By the constitution the king may empower the governor to make allotments 
Of land out of the crown lands already granted, for the support of a Protestant 
clergy in each province; and one seventh of the amount of al! future grants Is ap- 
propriated to that purpose. 

Government. Canada is a province belonging to Great Britain. It has, however, 
a government of its own, 

The governor general of British America, as he customarily resides in this 
provinee, is its ordinary governor. He is appointed by th. crown. A lieutenant 
governor chosen in the province executes that office in his absence. The governor 
fixes the time and place of holding the elections and the assembly, and has power 
to proregue and dissolve the assembly at pleasure. 

The legislature is made up of a legislative council and an assembly, who with 
the consent of the governor, have power to make laws. The legislative council is 
composed of not less than 15 members; from Lower, and 7 from Upper Canada, 
who ‘old their seats for life; unless forfeited by 4 years continual absenee, or by 
swearing allegiance to some foreign power. ‘They are summoned by the governor 
general with the approbation of the king. The house of assembly consists of not 
less than 16 members fo: Upper, and not less than 50 for Lower Canada, chosen 
by the freeholders in the several towns and counties: the council and assembly are 
to be called together, at least onee in every year, and every assembly is to con- 
tinue four years, unless sooner dissolved 

No bill becomes a law till it has passed both houses, and received the king’s 
assent through the governor. This must be given within two years, or the bill 
cannot afterwards become a law. The king in council may annul any law, to 
which his assent has been officially given, within two years after a copy of the law 
is received by the secretary of state. 

The governor with some of the council selected by the crown, constitute the 
high court of appeals in the province. 

Population. The number of inhabitants, in Lower Canada, in 1783, was by 
actual enumeration 113,012. The number, in 1806, was, according to Mr. Heriot, 
150,000. In 1811, they were estimaied at between 209,000 and 300,000.§ The 
greater part of these are descendants of the original French colonists. We are 
not certain whether the aborigines are included in this estimation; but believe they 
are not. Their number is probably about 20,000. 

Army The militia of Lower Canada is organized in 30 divisions, with their 
proper officers. Eight of these divisions are within the district of Quebec, 3 in 


* In the 18th year of George IIT. + Quebee Almanac for 1811. 
F Quebec Almanac, &e. for 1811. § Quebee Almanac for 1811. 
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that of Three Rivers, 6 in that of the Eastern townships, and 13 in that of 
Montreal. 

Revenue. The only revenue to Great Britain arises from an advantageous 
ecommerce. The expenses of the civil list amount to 25,0002. sterling, one half 
paid by the provinee, the other by Great Britain; of the military establishments, 
with repairs of forts, to 100;000/. and of presents to the savages, and salaries to of- 
ficers employed in trading with them, to 100,000/. more.. The advantages of the 
commerce are thought to be more than a counterbalance to these expenses. 

“Munners and Customs. The manners of the Canadians in the larger towns 
are tnetured with French levity. The French inhabitants, generally, both men 
an’ s omen, are extremely ignorant and superstitious, and blindly devoted to their 
priests. Many of those who are employed in the fur trade, are sunk far below 
the aborigines. 

Language. ‘The French is universally spoken. The English is restricted to 
the few British and American settlers. 

Universities. Of these there are two, one at Quebec, the other at Montreal, 
both belonging to the Roman Catholics, and respectable institutions, well endowed, 
and furnished with learned professors 

Cities and fowns. Querec is the, eapital of the province. It stands one 
point of land on the northwest side of the river St. Lawrence, lat 46, 48 39 north, 
lon. 71. 12 6 west, at its confluence with the river St. Charles and about 320 miles 
from the sea, 364 from Boston, 797 from Halifax, 419 from Albany, 180 from 
Montreal.* The town is divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper town 
stands on a high limestone rock; is of considerable natural strength, and well for- 
The Lower town is situated upon low land, at the foot of the rock, which 


tified. 
The streets are irregular, uneven, 


has been gradually gained from the river; 
narrow, and unpaved ‘The houses are almost universally of stone, small, ugly, 
and inconvenient. The fortifications are extensive, but irregular. A large gar- 

be necessary to man the works. The 


rison is maintained. but 5000 soldiers woul 
number of inhabitants, in 1806, was, according to Heriot, 15,000. Two thirds of 


them are French, and the presence of the legislature, the courts, and the garri- 
son; renders the town gay and lively. ‘The lower town is inhabited principally by 
tradesmen and sailors. The rock which separates it from the upper extends, 
with a bold and steep front, a considerable distance westward, along the St. Law- 
rence. The upper town frequently suffers from a searcity of water, which is al- 
ways abundant in the lower, The monasteries are almost extinct; yet there are 

The markets are well supplied, and the little carts are often 
The St. Lawrence opposite the town is only a mile wide. A lit- 


It 


forms here a safe and commodious basin for ships, and is from 20 to 25 fathnome 


three nunneries. 
drawn by dogs. 
tle below, it widens to 4 or 5 leagues, and continues that width to the sea. 


deep. If Mr. Heriot’s estimate of the population of the town is correct, its growth 


for some time past has been rapid; for in 1784 it contained only 6,472 inhabitants. 
The surrounding country presents a most sublime and beautiful scenery; and the 
banks of the river, bet.'een Quebee and Montreal, furnish a pleasing succession 
of neat country seats and flourishing farms. 

MonrrEAL, the second eity in rank in Lower Canada, was originally called 
Villa Marie. It stands on the east side of an island in the river St. Lawrence, 
which is 30 miles long, and 12 broad. In the middle of the island is a high moun- 
tain, which the French called Mont-real, a name which was afterwards transfer- 
red to the eity and islaid. The town is 200 miles below lake Ontario, and 180 
miles above Quebee, in lat. 43 35 nerth, lon. 73 11 west, at the head of ship navi- 
gation. The St. Lawrence is 3 miles wide at this place. The city forms an ob- 
Jong square, divided by regular streets, and is surrounded by a strong wall, built 
by order of Lewis XIV. ‘The houses stand on a side hill, and are many of thems 
badly built. Almost every house may be seen at one view from the barbour, @; 


Tt Quebee Almanac for 1811. 
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from the southeast side of the river. The number of inhabitants in 1809 was es- 
timated at 16,000.. The distance of the town from the southeast bank of the river 
is half a league. The chief trade of the city is in furs; though, during the Ame- 
rican embargo, and since, its foreign trade was very much increased. A regiment 
of soldiers 1s stationed here. ‘The British Northwest company, which bas proved 
a formidable rival in the fur: trade, to the Hudson bay company, is composed prin- 
cipaily of Montreal merehauts. 

Trois Rivieres is pieasanily situated on the northern side of the St. Law- 
rence, 50 miles southwest of Quebee. It is but thinly inhabited, though commo- 
diously situated for the fur trade, and was formerly the seat of the French govern 
ment. Itis the great resort of the savages, who come down the Vhree Rivers; 
to dispose of their skins and furs. The inhabitants are generally rich, aod have 
elegant and well furnished houses, and the country round wears a fine appearance. 
In this town is a large parish church, a hospual, and female academy. It sends 
two members to the assembly ‘Iwo islands at the mouth of the river, produce 
the appearance of three rivers; hence its name: lat. 46 51 north, lon. 75 15 west. 

Lx Prairie is a little village on the opposite side of the river to Montreal. 

Sorelle lies 45 miles below Montreal, and contains 100 scattered houses. Its 
chief besiness is ship building. 

Inland Navigation. Probably ne country in the world has equal advantages 
furnished by nature for an extensive and easy inland navigation with North-Ame- 
rica. In Canada there are two routes westward to fort Chepewyan, the great ren- 
dezvous of the western traders, situated near the southwest extremity of the lake 
of the Hills; in lat 58 40 north, long. 110 50 west. The southern is up the St 
Lawrence and lake Ontario, and up Niagara river, 7 miles to Queenstown, where 
there is a portage of 6 miles, to Chipawa. From Chipawa, merchandize is trans- 
ported in batteaux 18 miles, to fort Erie, at the head of Niagara river, wheuce it 
is shipped up lake Erie, Detroit river, lake St. Clair, Huron river, and lake Huron 
to the falls of St. Mary. The other route is up the Ottawas to the mouth of Lit- 
tle river, up that river 45 miles; thence by land to lake Nepisingui 10 miles; 
thence down that lake and Freneh river, and across by the northern shore of lake 
Huron, to the falis of St. Mary. This last route is alone taken by the men em- 
ployed in the fur trade. The other is taken to transport merchandize for the 
western country to Detroit and Michilimackinae. The route from the falls of St. 
Mary, westward, has been already deseribed. 

The river Sorelle connects lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence between 
Montreal and Quebec, and furnishes the former of these two towns an advantage- 
ous connexion with the northern parts of New-York and Vermont. 

Manufactures and Commerce. Ship-building is carried on at Quebec and at 
Sorelle with considerable success. Flour, biscuit, and pot-ash, are extensively 
manufactured for exportation. The sugar consumed in the interior is all of it ma- 
nufactered from the juice of the maple. A few coarse linen and woollen cloths 
are manufactured for home consumption. 

The imports of Canada, antecedent to the conquest by the British, in the most 
flourishing years, amounted only to 160,000/ sterling, and its exports to 80,0007. 
Only 12 vessels were engaged in the fishery, and 6 in the West India trade The 
exports, at that time, consisted wholly of furs and fish. In 1802 the exports ex- 
ceeded half a million sterling. Besides furs and fish there were exported in that 
year 1,010,000 bushels of wheat, 58,000 barrels of flour, 32,000 cwt. of biscuit, 
large quantities of potash, and considerable quantities of Ameriean ginseng. In 
the export of these articles 211 vessels wcre employed, amounting to 36,000 tons. 
The fur trade and fisheries also have greatly increased.* 


* The substantial articles of export in 1810 were peltries, lumber, flour, pork, 
and beef. The vessels cleared in that year were 661. Their tonnage amounted 
to 143,895; their seamen to 6,578. 
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The former, the fur trade, has become a very interesting object. The North- 
west company was formed in 1783. They employ in the concern 50 clerks, 71 in- 
terpreters and clerks, 1120 canoe-men, 35 guides, and about 140 canoes. Each 
‘anoe will carry about 8,400 Ibs. weight, and is navigated by 8 or 10men. These 
‘anoes compose two fleets, each of which starts every other year from Montreal, 
loaded with coarse linen and woollen clothes, milled blankets, arms, ammunition, 
tobacco, coarse sheetings, thread, lines, twine, hardware, silk and cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, shoes, stockings, calicoes, printed cottons, Kc. obtained from Eng- 
land; and spirituous liquors and provisions purchased in Canada. The English 
goods are ordered in the October but one preceding, are shipped from London in 
March, arrive in Montreal in June, and are made up in the course of the follow- 
ing winter and spring. ‘The canoes leave Montreal in May, arrive in the Indian 
country and dispose of the goods for furs in the winter; which arrive at Montreal 
in Sepsember, are shipped for London, where they are sold in March and April, 
and paid for in May and June. Nearly four years, of course, elapse from the first 
purchase of the goods, to the time of selling the furs. 
The produce of the yearj1810, consisted of the following: 


98,523 Beaver skins 2,536 Fisher skins. 
10,751 Bear do. 39,521 Raccoon do. 
2,645 Otter do. 19 Wolf do. 
9,971 Musquashdo, 534 Elk do. 
554 Marten do. $32,551 Deer do. 
169 Mink do. 2,428 Cased and open Cat. do. 
327 Lynx do. 1,833 Swan do. 
517 Wolverine do. 2,468 Hare do. 


Climate and Seasons. Winter commences early in November, and lasts till April. 
The cold is so intense that the largest rivers are frozen over, and even the mereu- 
ry in the thermometer often reduced to a solid state. The ice on the rivers is usu- 
ally two feet thick, and that close to the banks of the St. Lawrenee, called dor- 
dage, is commonly 6 feet. The snow usually lies from 4 to 6 feet deep. The 
spring is extremely short, and vegetation surprisingly rapid. The thermometer 
in July and August, frequently rises above 80°, and sometimes above 909°, 

Face of the Country. Lower Canada is every where hilly, and in many places 
mountainous. Far the greater part of the country is still covered with forests. 

Soil and Agriculture. ‘The soil is generally a loose, blackish earth. ten or 
twelve inches thick, covering a bed of clay. It is very fertile. Mar! is employed 
as a manure, and is found in great .bundance on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Wheat is raised in large quantities for exportation. Barley, rve, and other sorts 
of grain are productive. A little tobacco is raised for private use. Culinary vege- 
tables thrive very well. The meadows, which are well watered, yield excellent 
grass, and feed great numbers of large and small cattle. 


UPPER CANADA. 


Extent. Vf, as we suppose, this province is considered as extending to lake 
Winnipee westward; and northward to Poplar river, which falls into the middle 
of that lake from the east; the following account of its size and situation may be 
regarded as generally accurate. Its southern extremity on lake Erie is in lat. 42 
30 N. its northern at Poplar river in lat. 52 30; its eastern on lake St. Francis in 
lon. 74° W. and its western on lake Winnipcee in lon. 97°. The northern line ge- 
nerally, however, is believed to be considerably south of iat. 52 3u. Its length from 
east to west on this supposition is 1090 miles. Its greatest breadth from lake 
Erie to the northern line is 525 miles; the average breadth is not more than 250 
or 300. 

Boundaries. Bounded N. by New-Britain; N. E. by Lower Canada; F. by 
the same, and by the river St. Lawrence, lake Ontario; and Niagara river, which 
divide it from New York; S, by lakes Erie, Huron, and Superior, and Winnipec ri- 
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ver, which divide it from New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan Territory, 
and the N.W. parts ofthe United States; W. by Detroit river, lake St. Clair, 
Huron river and lake, Winnipec river and lake Winnipec. 

Religion. The great part of the province is destitute of a regular gospel mi- 
nistry. At Kingston, Newark, and a few other places, there are settled clergy- 
men. Except these places the Methodists are almost the only preachers in the 
country. Methodism is the prevailing religion of the province. There are a few 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians, and scarcely any Catholies. 

Government and Civil Divisions. Like the other provinces, Upper Canada 
has a lieutenant governor, who acts as governor in the absence of the governor 
general. 

The legislature is composed of a legislative council and house of assembly. 
The former contains not less than 7 members, the latter not less than 16. The 
manner of election and the tenure of the office are the same as in Lower Canada. 

The legislature meets annually in May, and has the sole power of taxation. 

Weekly courts are held in every town in the 2g, by two justices of the 
peace, who have final cognizance of all debts under 8 dollars. District courts are 
held every three months, by a district judge, in which causes are finally deeided 
by a jury of 12, where the demand does not exceed 60 dollars Greater sums are 
tried .by a jury, before the circuit court, composed of the chief justice and two 
associate judges, who make an annual cireuit through the province. From them 
is an appeal to the governor and council. 

This province is divided into 19 counties, which are subdivided into townships 
ordinarily of 9 by 12 miles. 

The constitution, which guarantees to the people their political privileges, was 
received from the British government in 1791. ‘That government bears the whole 
expe of the civil establishment. There is no land tax, quit rent, nor any other, 
exce, 2 for the regul:tion of internal police in counties and smaller corporations. 

The people regulate all local matters and choose their town officers, as in the 
United States. Their privileges are much greater than were those of the Ameri- 
ean colonies previous to the revolution. 

Population. The number of inhabitants, in 1783, was 10,000, in 1806, 80,000. 
They are composed chiefly of emigrants from New-England and New Jersey. 
Some of the settlers are from Great Britain. Many of the towns have the names 
of the towns in New and Old England. 

Towns. York, formerly Toronto, the seat of government, stands on York 
harbour, on the north side, near the west end of lake Ontario, in 43 35 N. directly 
opposite the mouth of Niagara river, which is 40 miles distant by water, and 100 
by land. A long and narrow peninsula, called Gibraltar point, forms and embra- 
ees this harbour, securing it from the storms of the lake, and rencring it the 
safest of any on the coast The town is projected to extend a mile and a half in 
length, from the bottom of the harbour, along the lake. Many houses are alrea- 
dy completed, some of which display considerable taste. It was laid out in 1791. 
Within the last 10 years its growth has been rapid. 

Kingston is in lat. 44 8 N. lon. 75 41 W. It stands at the head of the St. Law- 
rence, on the north shore, opposite Wolfisland. It oceupies the site of fort Fron- 
tenac, was laid out in 1784, and is of considerable size. It has an excellent har- 
bour, in which the king’s shipping on lake Ontario winter. It has an episcopal 
church, a hospital and a barrack for troops. 

Newark stands on the west bank of Niagara river, at its mouth, in lat. 43. It 
extends a mile along the lake. It contains two churches, one Episcopal, the 
other Presbyterian. 

Queenstown stands on Niagara river, 7 miles above Newark. 
Episcopal church. 

Chipawa, is a little village 3 miles above the falls, and 6 above Queenstown. 

Elizabethtown, in the district of Johnstown, near lake Ontario, was settled in 
1784, chiefly by British people. The London missionary society have a missiona- 
ry established here. 
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Militia. The militia in the several districts meet annually. All the males, 
except the Friends, Tunkers, and Mennonists, from 16 to 45, bear arms. 

Climate. The climate is much milder than in the Lower province.@” 

Face of the Country. This country is generally level, and, in many parts, 
little elevated above the lakes. In the northern parts of the province is the Ca- 
nada range of mountains, which branches from the Rocky mountain range, near 
the head of Columbia river, and preserves an irregular course to the eastern shore 
of Labrador. 

Soi! and Agriculture. The soil is generally good. The agriculture is yet im 
its infancy. The whole country, which is cleared, produces good wheat, Indian 
corn, flax, and grass in abundance. Hops of a good quality grow spontaneously; 
also plums, njulberries, blackberries, strawberries, raspberries, and grapes. Or- 
chards begin to bear fruit. Peaches, cherries, and currants are abundant. Good 
pork is often fattened entirely in the woods. 

From the eastern boundary of the province, to lake Ontario, the northern 
bank of the St. Lawrence is laid out into regular counties and townships; the land 
is fertile, and under good cultivation. ‘There are between 30 and 40 mills in this 
extent. Good roads have been opened, bridges well constructed, and comfortable 
houses erected for the settlers. North of these townships is a tier of more than 
20 others, most of which front on the Ottawas river. Settlements have com- 
menced in these, and, from their soil, and the advantages of their situation, they 
will probably soon become flourishing, populous towns. 

Bay. The bay of Quirti is a very long, narrow harbour on the northern 
shore of lake Ontario. It is formed by the county of Prinee Edward, which isa 
large peninsula, running out eastward from the northern shore of the lake The 
eastern end of the peninsula is called Poimt Pleasant. From Point Please ¢ to 
the western end or head of the bay is 50 miles. It is navigable the wh dis- 
tance for the vessels of the lake. ‘The peninsula forms three townships, A uiclias- 
burgh, Sophiasburgh,and Ma@rysburgh. Atno great diatance from the commenee- 
ment of the peninsuilllit betomes so narrow as to form a short portage from the 
head of the bay into the lake. The towns, which front the north side of the bay, 
are Sidney, Thurlow, Adolphustown, and Fredericksburgh. A little west of the 

portage, ‘Trent river supplies the bay with the waters of Rice lake. A canal has 
been proposed across the portage, which would convert the peninsula into a large 
island. 

«Minerals. Iron is abundant, but it is not wrought in the province. 


NOVA-SCOTIA. 


Extent. Nova-scotia is a large peninsula, reaching from the province of New- 
Brunswick into the Atlantic. It lies between lat. 45 30 and 48 4 N. and bettveen 
lon. 58 50 and 67 W. Its length is 307 miles, its breadth 154, and it contains 
about 14,000 square miles. < 

Boundaries. Bounded N. E. by the gulf of St. Lawrenee, and the straits of 
Northumberland and Caneeau; E.S, and S W. by the Atlantic ocean; W. by the 
bays of Fundy and Verte and the province of New-Brunswick with whieh it is 
eonnected by an isthmus about 18 miles wide. 

Names. The name first given this province by the French was Acadia, 
which was intended by them to denote a country of indefinite extent in the nor- 
thern part of North-America. James I. of Seotland gave it its present name in 
the year 1621. 

Historical Epochs. Yu the year 1594, one May, an Englishman, touched 
upon the coast. 

1598. ‘The Isle of Sable was peopled by a number of French convicts, left 


there by the Marquis De la Roche, who explored the west of Nova-Scotia, but 
made no settlement. 
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1605. Henry IV. of France granted the Sieur de Montz a patent of the 
American territories from lat. 40 to 48 N. In the following year that adventurer 
made a settlement at Annapolis. 

1613. Annapolis was destroyed by an English expedition from Virginia. 

1621. James [. of Scotland granted sir William Alexander of Menstry a pa- 
tent of Nova-Scotia under the great seal of Scotland; by what right it is hard te 
tell. It was ereated into a palatinate, to be held as a fief of the crown of Scotiand; 
and the patentee had the usual powers of a count palatine, No settlements of any 
consequence were made under this patent. 

1749. The English government published proposals for the establishment of 
anew settlement at Chebucto (Halifax.) An expedition sailed from England in 
the autumn of this year under general Cornwallis, consisting of 2700 persons. 
Parliament devoted 40,000/. sterling to defray the expense and 30,000 annually to 
support the settlement till 1755. Many of the settlers, however, soon deserted. 
The soil was barren, the climate severe, and the Indians numerous and hostile, 
and prompted to war, and furnished with weapons by the Canadian French. The 
progress of the settlement for the first 11 years was extremely slow. 

1760. The eapture of Canada this year relieved the settlers of their dangers 
from the Indians and French. Emigrants came over from England in great nume 
bers, and the prospects of the colony began to brighten. 

1763. Nova-Scotia by the treaty of Paris was finally ceded to Great Britain. 
Since that time the province has advanced rapidly in commerce and population. 

Religion. The established religion is that of the church of England. The 
diocese of Nova-Scotia includes New-Bruaswick, Cape Breton, and St. John’s 
island. It was first made a bishopric in 1787. There are 19 missions. ‘The mi- 
nisters are supported partly by the society in England and partly by the govern- 
ment. The Presbyterian clergyman at !lalitax has the same allowance from go- 
vernment, as any clergyman of the church of England, 

Government and Laws. At the settlement of MBlifax,gin 1749, the govern- 
ment of Nova-Scotia was unconnected with any of the neighbouring colonies; but 
in 1763 New-Brunswick and Cape Breton were joined to it, and the whole was 
under one governor. Thus it remained till 1784, when Canada was made the seat 
of a general government, to which Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, Cape Breton 
and St. John’s island were in a manner made subject. ‘The governor-general, 
however, had no power but in the province where he resided. In 1808, the civil 
and military authorities were joined in the person of the present governor, sir 
George Prevost, baronet, and the provinees of Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, St. 
John’s, and Cape Breton, erected into one military command of which he is the 
head. 

The legislature consists of three authorities, the governor, the council, and the 
house,of representatives. 

The power of the governor varies with his instruetions. 

‘The powers of the two houses of assembly resemble those of the parliament. 

The house of representatives consists of 59 members; 20 of whom are county 
members, and the remainder are sent by the different townships. ‘Their pro- 
ceedings are regulated by the parliamentary precedents of Great Britain. 

The common law of England is in full foree in Nova-Scotia, and all statutes 
made before the settling of the colony, except such as are inapplicable to the state 
of the country. There are also several statutes made by the legislature of the 
province; but few, however, that alter the operation of English laws. The su- 
preme court possesses the joint jurisdiction of the courts of exchequer, king’s 
benca, and common pleas; and the practice is the same as in those tribunals. 
This court consists of a chief justice, appointed and supported by the crown; and 
of three puisne judges, nominated by the governor, and paid by the province. The 
governor is the chancellor He is assisted by two masters in chancery. The 

judge of the court of admiralty is appointed by the king. The practice of these 
courts resembles that of the same courts in England. The council of the province 
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is a court of errors, a high court of appeals, and a court of marriage and divorce. 
An appeal lies from the inferior courts to the council, and from them to the privy 
council, if the matter in dispute be above 500/. Few instances have oceurred of 
such an appeal. All these courts are held in Halifax. Besides these there is an 
infevior court in every county, at which the custos rotularum, or oldest magistrate, 
presides. Each county also has a court for the probate of wills. 

Divisions. Nova-Scotia is divided into eight counties subdivided into townships. 

Population. The number of inhabitants amounts to between 70,000 and 
80,000. The great body of the people are of English origin. Considerable num- 
bers have settled there from Massachusetts and Conneetieut. After these the 
Scotch and Trish are most numerous. There are a few Germans, also, and a few 
French Acadians. 

‘The Mickmacks were the aborigines of the provinee. They inhabit the east- 
ern shore, between Halifax and Cape Breton. They are supposed now to have 
about 300 fighting men. ‘Their numbers are fast diminishing. 

Chief Towns. Halifax, the capital of the province, is situated in latitude 44 
40 north, on a spacious and commodious harbour, of a bold and safe entrance. 
The town is built on the west side of the harbour, on the declivity of a command- 
ing hill, whose summit is more than 3800 feet above the level of the sea. The 
town is laid out in oblong squares. The streets cut each other at right angles. 
The town and suburbs are about two miles in length, the general breadth is a quar- 
ter of a mile. It contains 1000 houses and 8000 inhabitants. It is regularly built, 
and, until within the last five or six years, the houses were entirely wood. Briek 
isnow more used than formerly. ‘The government house is a large edifice situa- 
ted in the south suburbs of the town. It is built wholly of hewn stone, produced 
and manufactured in the colony. Almost all the publie buildings are of wood. 
At the north end of the town is the king’s naval yard, eompletely supplied with 
stores of every kind for the navy. Halifax is reckoned inferior to no place in Bri- 
tish America for a seat of government; as well from the harbour being open and 
accessible, at all seasons of the year, as from its easy entrance, and its proximity 
to the principal interior settlements of the province. The country around the 
town is very rocky, and the soil bad, and in general very unfit for cultivation. 

Pictou is a growing settlement in the county of Nalifax. It is built on the bay 
of Pictou, on the northeast coast of the province, neariy opposite the southeast 
end of the island of St. John’s and about one handred miles distant from Halifax, 
with which place it has a free and speedy communication. It contains 40 houses, 
and 500 inhabitants, who are chiely Scotch. A few years ago, it was a small, in- 
significant place, but is now the most flourishing in the provinee. Its trade eon- 
sists chiefly in the exportation of timber, great quantities of which are shipped, 
every year, to Great Britain and Treland; and dry geods brought in return. 

Liverpool is a commereial settlement on the sea coast in Queen’s county. It 
is builton Liverpool bay, and contains 200 houses. The inhabitants are general- 
ly Americans, and almost all merchants or mariners; many are both. The town 
is regularly built on one long street. The trade is chiefly in fish and lumber to 
the West-Indies and Spain. 

The other principal towns are Lunenburgh, Barrington, Argyle, Yarmouth, 
Digley, Annapolis, and Windsor. 

Shelburne and Manchester once so flourishing and populous, are now almost 
deserted. ‘The former in 1783, contained 600 families; now (1811) it has not as 
many individuals. In Manchester, in the same year, there were 200 houses, or 

rather huts; now there are 5 houses and 3 barns. 

#toads. The revenue of the province has been laid out by the present go- 
vernor, Sir George Prevost, almost entirely in the improvement of old roads, and 
the opening of new ones. In 1810, not less than 10,000 pounds was expended in 
this manner. 

In short, there is no settlement in the province, which has not a road opened 
with Halifax; and the traveller may ride from the bay Verte round all the coast 
to Chigneeto bay, without meeting any other interruption than from rivers. 
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Trade. Since the year 1753, this province has increased in wealth and com- 
merce in a degree scarcely credible. In 1753, the exports amounted to 29,552 
pounds; the imports to 934 pounds. In 1810, the imports from Great Britain 
alone, into the single port of Halifax amounted to 600,000 pounds; and the imports 
into the whole province to 1,200,000 pounds. 

The exports consist chiefly of timber, fish, and lumber, to Great Britain and 
the West-Indies. The export of timber has of late years been very extensive, and 
the numerous harbours, from the bay of Chaleurs, to the bay of Fundy, inclusive, 
have been covered with vessels for cargoes of timber. More than 200,000 tons 
were exported from that district in 1810. The fisheries, however, afiord the prin- 
cipal article of export. The coast abounds with cod, salmon, mackerel, haddock, 
herring, and alewives The Mackerel are caught in great quantities on the coasts 
in the county of Sydney. ‘here is a herring fishery on the shores of the basin of 
Annapolis. The settlers smoke them, and send them to the United States and 
to the West-Indies. Shad are caught in great quantities in the small rivers, and 
in the basin of Minas. 

Climate and Seasons. The winters of Nova-Scotia are generally mild and 
salubrious. The average height of the thermometer, in the winter of 1809, was, 


at Windsor, 50. Onee it was as low as 15. During that winter the harbour ot 
? > 


Halifax was frozen over, which had not happened for 20 years. From 1717, to 
1807, the winters were mild, and were thought to be growing milder. Since 1807 
they have been uniformly much more severe. ‘The average height of the ther- 
mometer, in the summer of 1810, was 68. Once it was up to 98, and, in the 
month of August, 1799, it rose to 100, It never was higher in the province. The 
spring is usually late, and the weather rainy and unhealthy. The summer is warm, 
though seldom te an excess. ‘The rains are not often violent, and rarely continue 
long. The first two months of the autumn are healthy, mild, and pleasant. 

The aceounts that are given of the continual fogs of Nova-Scotia are very 
much exaggerated, In the interior a sea-fog is hardly known. And, though Hali- 
fax and other places on the coast are often visited with it in the summer, yet it 
seldom advances more than 8 or 10 miles into the country. 

Soil and Agriculture. ‘The soil of these counties is rich and productive, and 
in general consists of a coarse loam; except on the plains between Annapolis river 
and the mountains, and the shores of the bay. There it is sandy and dry. Grain 
grows abundantly in every part of these counties; and enough might be raised in 
them to supply the whole of Nova-Scotia. 

The soil, in the counties on the sea coast, is generally barren, and the agri- 
culture very little improved. This, however, is partly owing to the fact, that the 
inhabitants are so generally engaged in the fisheries. The consequence is, that 
almost all the land retains its ancient covering of pine, spruce, fir, and hemlock. 
The county of Lunenburgh is an entire exception to these remarks. 

The country west of cape Canceau is more improved, and there are many 
flourishing settlements. 

Mineralogy. ‘There are mines of various descriptions in many parts of the 
province; but it is very doubtful whether, in the present state of the country, any 
of them would pay the expense of opening and working. 

A good deal of iron ore has been found near Annapolis. Pieces of eopper ore 
were found some years ago at cape d’Or and Haute isle, and near cape Chignecto, 
but none lately. 

There are many extensive coal mines at Cumberland, and others in many 
parts of the province; but none are worked, except a small one near Cobequid, 
from which the neighbouring settlers get the chief part of their fuel. Halifax, the 
only place where coal is generally burned, is supplied from cape Breton and Scot- 
Jand. 

The province abounds in limestone, which is found in every county. Great 
quantities of gypsum are quarried in Hants, and at Canceau, and exported to the 
other provinces and the United States, There are extensive quarries of freestone 
near Pictou. 
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AMERICAN GALLANTRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following extract is taken from a History of the American War, by Han- 
nah Adams, and alludes to the defeat we sustained from the British on Long 
Island, August 27, 1776. 

The following narrative exhibits a case analogous to that of 
Major Andre, and surely while Americans regret the fate of an 
enemy, the heroic sufferings of their own countrymen should not 
be forgotten or unlamented. Itis not charity but cold justice that 
compels us to rake the ashes of oblivion from his grave. 

After this unfortunate engagement, General Washington cal- 
led a council of war, who determined upon an immediate retreat 
to Newyork. The intention was prudently concealed from the 
army, who knew not whither they were going, but imagined it 
was to attack the enemy. The field artillery, tents, baggage, 
and about 9000 men, were conveyed to the city of Newyork, 
over East-River, more than a mile wide, in less than thirteen 
hours, and without the knowledge of the British, tllough not six 
hundred yards distance. Providence in a remarkable manner 
favoured the retreating army. The wind, which seemed to pre- 
vent the troops getting over at the appointed hour, afterwards 
shifted to their wishes; towards morning an extreme thick fog 
came on, which hovered over Long-Island, and, by concealing 
the Americans, enabled them to complete their retreat without 
interruption, though the day had begun to dawn some time be- 
fore it was finished. In about half an hour after the island was 
finally abandoned, the fog cleared off, and the British were seen 
taking possession of the American lines. 

Perhaps the fate of America was never suspended on a more 
brittle thread, than previously to this memorable retreat. A 
spectacle is here presented of an army, destined for the defence 
of a great continent, driven to the narrow borders of an island, 
with a victorious army of double its number in front, with navi- 
gable waters in its rear; constantly liable to have its communica- 
tion cut off by the enemy’s navy, and every moment exposed to 
an attack. The presence of mind which animated the command- 
er in chief in this critical situation, the prudence with which all 
the necessary measures were executed, redounded as much or 
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more to his honour than the most brilliant victories. An army, 
to which America looked for safety, preserved—a general, who 
was considered as an host himself, saved for the future necessity 
of his country!—Had not, however, the circumstances of the 
night, of the wind and weather been favourable, the plan, how- 
ever well concerted, must have been defeated. To a good Pro- 
vidence, therefore, are the people of America indebted for the 
complete success of an enterprise so important in its conse- 
quences. 

This retreat left the British in complete possession of Long- 
Island. What could be their future operations remained uncer- 
tain. To obtain information of thetr situation, their strength, 
and future movements was of high importance. For this purpose 
General Washington applied to Col. Knowlton, who commanded 
a regiment of light infantry, which formed the van of the Ameri- 
can army, and desired him to adopt some mode of gaining the 
necessary information. Colonel Knowlton communicated this 
request to Captain Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, who was then 
a captain in his regiment. 

This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, and consi- 
dering that an opportunity presented itself by which he might 
be useful to his country, at once offered himself a volunteer for 
this hazardous service. He passed in disguise to Long-Island, 
examined every part of the British army, and obtained the best 
possible information respecting their situation and future opera- 
tions. 

In his attempt to return he was apprehended, carried before 
sir. William Howe, and the proof of his object was so clear, that 
he frankly acknowledged who he was, and what were his views. 

Sir William Howe at once gave an order to the provost mar- 
shal to execute him the next morning. 

This “order was accordingly executed in a most unfeeling 
manner, and by as great a savage as ever disgraced humanity. 
A clergyman, whose attendance he desired was refused him; a 
bible for a few moments devotion was not procured, although he 
requesicd it. Letters, which, on the morning of his execution, 
he wrote to his mother and other friends, were destroyed; and 


this very extraordinary reason given by the proyost marshal, 
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“that the rebels should not know they had a man in their army 
who could die with so much firmness.” 

Unknown to all around him, without a single friend to offer 
him the least consolation, thus fell as amiable and as worthy a 
young man as America could boast, with this, as his dying ob- 
servation—that “he only lamented that he had but one life to 
lose for his country.” 

Although the manner of this execution will ever be abhorred 
by every friend to humanity and religion, yet there cannot be a 
question but that the sentence was conformable to the rules of 
war and the practice of nations in similar cases. 

It is, however, a justice due to the character of Captain Hale 
to observe, that his motives for engaging in this service were en- 
tirely different from those which generally influence others in 
similar circumstances. 

Neither expectation of promotion, nor pecuniary reward, in- 
duced him to this attempt. A sense of duty, a hope that he 
might in this way be useful to his country, and an opinion which 
he had adopted, that every kind of service necessary to the public 
good became honourable by being necessary—were the great 
motives which induced him to engage in an enterprise by which 
his connexions lost a most amiable friend, and his country one of 
its most promising supporters. 

The fate of this most unfortunate young man excites the most 
interesting reflections. 

To see such a character, in the flower of youth, cheerfully 
treading in the most hazardous paths, influenced by the purest 
intentions, and only emulous to do good to his country, without 
the imputation of a crime, fall a victim to policy, must have been 
wounding to the feelings even of his enemies. 

Should a comparison be drawn between Major Andre and 
Captain Hale, injustice would be done to the latter should he not 
be placed on an equal ground with the former. While almost 
every historian of the American revolution has celebrated the vir- 
tues and lamented the fate of Andre, Hale has remained unno- 
ticed, and it is scarcely known such ‘a character existed. 

Tothe memory of Andre, his country have erected the most 
magnificent monuments, and bestowed on his family the highest 
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honours and most liberal rewards. To the memory of Hale not 
a stone has been erected, nor an inscription to preserve his ashes 
from insult! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 


THe allusion to the story of the Ephesian Matron in the 
eleventh number of the Spectator, in which is given the history 
of Inkle and Yarico, naturally excites in the reader, a desire to 


ee me 


be acquainted with the circumstances of a transaction, bad 
enough to be put in competition with the turpitude of Mr. In- 
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kle. As Ido not remember to have ever met with the relation 
in English, I have briefly noted the substance of the (no doubt) | 
slanderous tale, as it is found in Petronius. 

‘ A certain matron of Ephesus was so distinguished for 
chastity, that she was held out as a pattern to the ladies of the 
neighbouring country. Having the misfortune to lose her hus- 
band, not content to bewail him in the usual manner, with dis- 
hevelled hair and beating of her naked bosom, she followed his 
dead body to the tomb, and there gave herself up to the most ex- 
travagant grief. So devoted was she to sorrow, and bent on self- 
destruction, that neither her friends or connexions could with- 
draw her from the dismal place. [Even the city magistrates 
went away repulsed; and, lamented by all, this singular lady had 
already passed five days without any sustenance. 

“ She was attended by a faithful maid, who mingled tears 





with hers, and from time to time renewed the light as it wasted 





in the monument. Scarce any thing else was talked of in the city, 
and it was universally admitted, that one example at least, of a 
chaste and tender affection, was to be found. 

“ In the mean time, the governor of the province had caused 
certain malefactors to be crucified, not far from the cell in which 
the matron mourned over the corpse of her husband. On the 
next night, therefore, the soldier who kept guard over the cross- 
es, observing the light in the monument, and hearing the 
groans which proceeded from it, was tempted, through curiosi- 
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ty, to inform himself of the cause. Descending into the tomb, he 
beheld a beautiful woman, whom he first supposed to be a spec- 
tre, but observing the dead body before her, and the despair she 
exhibited, he conceived the real fact, and concluded she was a 
widow, whose love for her husband was so excessive, as not to 
be extinguished. He, therefore, brought his supper into the 


tomb, and began to entreat the unhappy lady, that she would not’ 


persist in superfluous affliction, and consume herse!f with una- 
vailing sorrow. He represented death as the common lot, and 
the grave as the last home of all, with such other topics of con- 
solation, as were calculated to restore her to peace and serenity. 
But she, refusing comfort, beat her breast with increased vehe- 
mence, and scattered her torn-out hair upon the body of the de- 
ceased, 

‘The story goes on to say, that the soldier, however, 
through the intercession of the attendant female, after some 
time, prevailed upon the mistress to accept of some food, to take 
a little wine; and then, to consent to live. The sequel may be 
now conceived. The youth being neither uncomely in person, 
nor deficient in the arts of persuasion, so gains upon the lady, 
that she at length takes him for a husband, even in the very tomb 
where her late lamented one is deposited. But this is not all. 
During their entire devotion to each other for some days, andthe 
consequent neglect of duty in the sentinel, one of the crucified 
bodies he was appointed to guard, is carried off, and he exposed 
to the punishment of death for his delinquency. In this situa- 
tion, what does the matron do, but, in order, as she says, to spare 
herself the horror of beholding the funeral of two most dear 
husbands at the same time, suggest the expedient of hanging 
the body of the deceased one in the place of that purloined 
from the cross; which is accordingly done.” 

Such are the particulars of this disgusting story, which, 
shocking as it is, has still less of heartless wickedness in it, than 
that of Inkle and Yarico. For the honour of human nature, nei- 
ther of them, I hepe, is true; but if both are to be credited, must 
we not exclaim—*“ Frailty, thy name is woman; and thine, per- 
fidious cruelty, is man.” 
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In speaking of Petronius, who is generally supposed to have 
been the Petronius who was master of Nero’s revels, Voltaire 
denies the fact, and says that the president Bouhier, translated 
his poem on the civil war: not that he thought, this piece of de- 
clamation, full of false thoughts, approached to the sage and ele- 
gant modesty of Virgil. He knew that the satire of Petronius, 
though sprinkled with charming passages, was but the caprice 
of some obscure young man, equally unbridled in his manners 
and his style. 

The following line occurs both in Priors Henry and Em- 
ma, and in Pope’s Homer’s Iliad: 


** Should’st thou, but Heaven avert it, should’st thou bleed.” 


ie? Prior probably was the original author of it. His Henry and 
% Emma must have come out before the translation of the Iliad; 
and if so, the adoption of the line by Pope, must be considered 
asamark ofrespect. It would be absurd to call it plagiarism. 
ie Zimmerman, in his Treatise on Solitude, has taken for his 
motto, this passage from La Fontaine. 


was’ s | 







i : Solitude ot je trouve une douceur secréte, 
4 , Lieux que j'aimais toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais, 

( ah Loin du monde et du bruit, gouter Pombre et le frais? 

: t Oh! qui m’arretera sous vos sombres asyles? { 
‘ My t Quand pourront les neuf sceurs, loin de cours et des villes, , 
j fs M?’ occuper tout entier 
oe 

et But notwithstanding all Mr. Zimmerman has said and quoted t 
‘| | on the subject, I am inclined to believe, that on an appeal to the : 
ee world, Balzac would obtain a vast majority of suffrages, when he . 


says—That solitude is unquestionably a charming thing; but 






that still there is a pleasure in having some one at hand, to 






whom, we may from time to time observe—That solitude Is a 






charming thing. 














‘“ To entertain readers,” says doctor Zimmerman, “ is, In 
my opinion, only to deliver freely in writing, that, which in the 
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general intercourse of society it is impossibie to say either with 
safety or politeness.” If this remark be just, of which there is 
certainly much appearance, it would be well for those to con- 
sider it, who virulently censure works, in which authors speak of 
themselves and others with a boldness and freedom forbidden by 
the fastidious rules of polished society. May it not be the very 
liberty they complain of which constitutes one of the principal 
charms of memoir writing? And is it not this which renders so 
agreeable, the apparently unimportant garrulity of Montaigne? 

Again, says the doctor, “ it appears to me that a writer may 
be permitted publicly to decompose the state of his mind, and 
to make observations on his own character, for the benefit of 
other men, rather than to leave his body by will to a professor of 
anatomy.” 








What fashionable lover, says the same author, hasever painted 
his passion for an imperious mistress with the same felicity, as 
the chorister of a village in Hanover, for a young and beautiful 
country girl? On her death, the chorister raised in the cemetry 
a sepulchral stone to her memory, and carving in an artless 
manner, the figure of a rose on its front, inscribed these words 
underneath: “ C’cst ainsi qu’elle fut.”” Thus she was. 


There is a passage in Tristram Shandy, never, I think, no- 
ticed, which contains a happy mixture of the ludicrous and pa- 
thetic, not unlike the relation of Falstaff’s death of hostess 
Quickly. It is, where Trim is giving an accunt of the kind 
treatment he received from the fair Beguine, who took care of 
him in his tribulation, and rubbed his wounded knee. In relat- 
ing the dreams with which he was visited in his fever—“ I was 
all night long,” says the corporal, “ cutting the world in two, 
and giving her half.’””’ This is in the true character ofa sick 
man’s dream, and at the same time as wild and tender an imagi- 
nation as can be conceived. 
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The ground for the character of, vir magnus, acer, memora- 
bilis, which has been applied to Warburton, seems in no degree 
impaired by the style of his letters to the bishop of Worcester. 
In one of them, he says—“ Jortin is himself as vain as he is dirty; 
to imagine I am obliged to him for holding his hand. Nobody has 
yet written against me, but at their own expense; and if he bea 
gainer, I will forgive him.” More pride, conscious ability, and 
fire, than is here exhibited, cannot be well conceived; and the 
man that could say this, might be supposed to hold on till his 
“ band blushed and his lawn sleeves were bloody,’ as both he 


and bishop Lowth are said to have done, in their memorable 
controversy. 








If the historical fragment of James II. by Mr. Fox, hadbeen the 
work of some unknown or ordinary hand, it seems not difficult 
to pronounce what the public opinion of it would have been. 
Feeble, tame, and médiocre, would, in all probability, have been 
the epithets applied to it. But being the production of a great 
orator and statesman, its reception has been respectful, and its 
very meagerness applauded, for that Mr. Fox, it seems, was 


most fastidiously studious of simplicity in historical style, dread- 
ing nothing so much as that any thing like an oratorical flou- 
rish should foist itself into this his intended model of the chaste, 
the perspicuous, the simple, and the modest in composition. Ve- 
ry well! so be it. Itis a plain tale to be sure; and asthe author was 
never high enough to be in danger of falling, he, of consequence, 
does not fall, and must be admitted to be an illustrious example 


of the tutus nimium timidusque pfrrocelle of Horace. Having suc- 
ces:fully hugged the shore, he has made his first port in safety. 
Wofully slow, however, was his progress, we are told; and how, 
indeed, could it be otherwise, since our coaster was continually 
heaving the lead, and pertinaciously consistent in refusing his 
canvas to the lightest breeze. These things, in substance, are 
said by his prefacer. 

Still I must be permitted to think Mr. Fox in the right. 
Was it for aman of his established fame, to enter the lists of 
composition with the plebeian herd of scribblers? Who is there; 
at the present day, that cannot round a period, and emulate the 
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majestic march of a Robertson, or a Gibbon? Wisely 


then, concludes Mr. Fox to take a new career. I will per- 
suade the world, says he, that to be eloquent, is nothing more 








than to be simple. My reputation will bear me out in the expe- 
riment, and I shall set a new fashion in literature. 

So much for my style, but this is but one of two objects. My 
other is to justify my politics by my history. Now, if by mould- 
ing my incidents to my purpose, I can but write the world into 
a belief, that the policy of my rival Pitt, and my quondam col- 
league Burke, was the policy of the bigot James, very little will 
be wanting to the entire establishment of my orthodoxy, and the 
consequent heterodoxy of my opponents. Some conclusion of 
this sort inevitably forces itself upon the mind on the perusal of 
this fragment of the British statesman; and adverting to the long 
time it was announced before its appearance, we are, in spite of 
ourselyes, reminded of the mountain in labour. 


On reconsideration of the foregoing, Iam displeased with it. 
Though not appearing quite unwarranted, it is in a strain of flip- 


pant sarcasm not called for by the occasion. From the apparent 
caution of adopting facts, and the spirit of liberty, justice, and 
philanthropy it breathes, this work of Mr. Fox is entitled to 
respect, little socver as may be its claim to literary distinction; 
and even in this view, perhaps, it is chaste, if not driliiant. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF REAR-ADMIRAL S1R JOHN BORLASE 
WARREN, BART. K. B. 


Sir John Borlase Warren is descended from an ancient fami- 
ly, whose estates were situated in Buckinghamshire, and Notting- 
hamshire. He derives the name of Boriasx from his great 
grandmother, who was the heiress and daughter of Sir John Bor- 
lase, Bart. of Bockmore, Bucks—Lieutenant colonel of the fa- 
mous lord Vere’s regiment, that served in the palatinate to pro- 
tect the elector king of Bohemia; afterwards placed under the 
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prince of Orange in the low countries, during the wars in Flan- 
ders and Holland. 

The name of WarreEn is of Norman extraction. Sir John 
is related to the family in Cheshire, and is descended from the 
ancient earls of Warenne, belonging to the Plantagenet family. 
He received his education under the reverend Mr. Prinseps, at 
Bicester, in Oxfordshire, whence he was removed to Winches- 
ter. As it was the intention of sir John’s relations that he should 
be sent to one of the universities, a private tutor was afterwards 








appointed; but so strong an inclination for the navy pervaded his 
youthful mind, that notwithstanding many urgent persuasions to 
the contrary, sir John at length entered on board the Alderney 
sloop of war, then commanded by captain James O’ Hara;—sta- 
tioned at Yarmouth, and Shetland, to protect the fisheries. Our 
young mariner, who had thus displayed such an early inclina- 
tion for a profession he has since so much adorned, continued 
in the Alderney sloop, and the Marlborough to which he was 
afterwards appointed, nearly three or four years; under the im- 
mediate patronage of the lamented lord Howe; and afterwards 
at the request of his friends went to Emanuel college Cam- 
bridge. He pursued the academical studies under his tutor Dr. 
Farmer; and having taken the degree of master of arts, Ieft the 
university on a tour through some of the most interesting parts 
of the continent. 

At the commencement of the American war, sir John Bor- 
lase Warren, who had previously been elected a member of par- 
liament, still glowing with the same zeal for the British navy, 
immediately returned to its professional duties; and, during the 
year 1777, embarked in the Venus frigate, commanded by cap- 
tain Williams.* This ship being soon ordered to join his old 
patron, lord Howe, on the American station, sir John was next 
placed by him in the Apollo frigate, under that brave, and excel- 
lent officer captain Pownall; and continued with him until the 
usual period of service was complete: being then appointed 
fourth lieutenant of the Nonsuch, 64 guns, commodore Walter 
Griffith, sir John was present in the fleet when the gallant lord 
Howe was opposed to the squadron under D’Estaing. 


* Now vice-admiral. 
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Upon his return to England, lieutenant Warren, during the 
year (1779,) was appointed first of the Victory, with sir Charles 
Hardy’s flag on board; who on the resignation of admiral Kep- 
pel was made commander in chief of the western squadron: ad- 
miral Kempenfelt served under sir Charles as captain of the 
fleet. On the sixteenth of July in the same year, lieutenant 
Warren, having been advanced to the rank of commander, was 
appointed to the Helena sloop of war; which had been taken 
from.the French by the fleet off Ushant. Sir John received his 
commission as post captain, on the twenty-fifth of April, 1781, 
and was soon given the command of the Ariadne, 20 guns; 
which continued in the Downs, and on the north sea station. 

The first engagement in which sir John Borlase Warren was 
present, after attaining his post rank, was with a French frigate, 
L’Aigle, 44 guns, and 400 men, then fitted out as a privateer 
from Dunkirk. The enemy having borne down, an action com- 
menced, which continued for fifty minutes; when L’Aigle, who 
had lost many of her crew, hauled her wind from the Ariadne, 
and by superior sailing reached St. Maloes in safety. Captain 
Warren was afterwards appointed to the Winchelsea frigate, 32 
guns, attached to the fleet in the North Sea under sir John 
Lockhart Ross. The Winchelsea being stationed to watch the 
Dutch fleet off the Texel, took three privateers. 

On the cessation of hostilities by the general peace, which 
was concluded in (1783,) sir John Warren returned to the do- 
mestic comfort of his family: having married the youngest 
daughter of general sir John Clavering, K. B. and lady Diana.* 
During the peace, the active mind of sir John Warren eagerly 
seized the first opportunity that offered to renew the duties of 
his profession: he was accordingly twice at sea; first as a.volun- 
teer, with the honourable George Berkeley, June 1787, ina 
squadron of evolution; consisting of six ships of the line, be- 7} 
sides frigates, under vice-admiral the honourable commodore 
Leveson Gower, who had hoisted his broad pendant on board the 
Edgar, of 74 guns; and afterwards in the Valiant, 74 guns, with 
his royal highness the duke of Clarence, having previously been 


* Lady Diana West, who married sir John Clavering, was the daughter of 
earl Delawarr. 
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appointed, together with rear-admirals Christian, and Pole, 
groom of the bedchamber to the duke. 

When the last war commenced, in the year (1793) sir John 
Warren commissioned the Flora frigate, 36 guns, then fitting at 
Deptford; and sailed from Spithead in company with the Incon- 
stant frigate, $6 guns, captain Montgomery, as convoy to the 
Lisbon and Oporto ships; accompanied by five sail of the line 
under admiral Cosby. During the interval of the arrival.of the 
convoy, and its departure, the two frigates cruised off the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal. Sir John Warren, in the Flora, having 
chased a frigate into L’Orient, which escaped, captured L’Affa- 
mée privateer on his return to Lisbon. The Inconstant, he 
found, had returned home, after taking four or five prizes; three 
of which being left, accompanied the ships to England. The 
Flora, in company with the Druid, 32 guns, captain J. Ellison, 
and Fury sloop, 14 guns, captain F. Sotheron, safely escorted the 
two convoys, consisting of ninety-seven sail; and arrived with 
them in the Downs during the month of October in the same 
year. 

The Flora, in November, received orders to hoist rear-ad- 
miral M‘Bride’s flag; who came round in the Sheerness, 44 guns, 
to Spithead. A squadron of several frigates was placed under 
the admiral’s command; and a body of British troops were em- 
barked, consisting of six, or seven thousand men, with some 
French corps, under the command of the earl of Moira, to be 
escorted to Guernsey and Jersey, in order to assist the royalist 
army; which had penetrated to Granville, Arranches, and Dol, 
opposite to the above islands, under the generals L’Escure, Cha- 
rette, Talmont, and others. Four thousand men were landed in 
Guernsey, and continued on the island nearly two months: they 
were afterwards brought over, and disembarked at Cowes; and 
cantoned with several Hessians in the Isle of Wight, under the 
command of earl Moira. Admiral M‘Bride’s squadron being 
attached to this expedition, continued also there until the arri- 
val of the Cumberland, 74 guns, when the admiral removed his 
flag to that ship; and sent the Flora, Crescent, La Nymphe, 
Druid, and Fury sloop, on a cruise off the coast of ’'rance, un- 
ver the orders of sir John Warren; who captured La Vipere 
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National corvette brig, 18 guns, and 110 men, off Havrea«le- 
Grace; and drove two other cruisers of the enemy into that 
port. 

The Flora from this time continued’ for several months at- 
tached to the squadron under admiral M‘Bride, cruising off 
Cherburgh, Havre-de-Grace, and St. Maloes; until they at length 
came into Cawsand Bay. Sir John Warren was soon despatched 
in the Flora, by the admiral, on a second cruise, as commodore; 
to cruise off Cherburgh, and the islands of Guernsey, and Jer- 
sey; as a squadron of French frigates from Cancale Bay, had 
captured many merchantmen in the channel; and had engaged, 
and nearly captured the Hinde, 28 guns, near Portland, com- 
manded by captain P. Durham. This French squadron was 
composed of the best sailing, and most powerful frigates, in 
their navy; and had also been manned with the prime of their 
seamen: it in general rendczvoused at Cherburgh, or Cancale, 
and thus greatly annoyed the commerce of Great Britain. One 
of them, La Carmagnole, some weeks previous to the sailing of 
commodore Warren’s squadron, ran ashore during a chase, and 
bilged.—Having steered for the Seven Islands, on the coast of 
Brittany, sir John, by the twenty-third of April (1794,) before 
day-break, discerned the remaining ships of the French squadron 
standing out from Cancale Bay to cruise; in expectation of in- 
tercepting the trade from Cork, convoyed by the Aurora, 28 
guns, captain W. Essington. The engagement lasted nearly 
three hours; and gloriously terminated in adding to the British 
navy, La Pomone, one of the finest frigates ever built in France, 
44 guns, twenty-four pounders, 400 men; L’Engageante, 34 guns, 
and four carronades, with 300 men; and La Babet, 22 guns, nine 
pounders, 200 men: another frigate, La Resolue, escaped, by 
outsailing the Melampus and Nymphe, who chased her into 
Morlaix. The French commodore, monsieur Desgarceaux, had 
been an officer in the old marine of his country; he was killed 
by the second broadside from the Flora, who led, seconded by 
the Arethusa, sir E. Pellew, and was gallantly supported by the 
other British ships. 

His majesty, soon after this action, which gave a severe blow 
to the pride and confidence of the enemy, was pleased to create 
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sir John Warren one of the knights of the military order of the 


Bath. 

The Flora, soon after the preceding event, with the Arethu. 
sa, sir E. Pellew, and the Melampus, captain sir R. J. Strachan, 
was detached from admiral M‘Bride’s squadron on a separate 
service; and cruised off the wes:ern coasts of Brittany and La 
Vendée. They at one time were obliged to steer through a part 
of the great convoy bound from America to France ladén with 
provisions and corn; and this at a period of the enemy’s princi- 
pal distress:—the three British frigates were pursued by Le 
Jean Bart, Le Tigre, and Zelé, of 74 guns, with three French 
frigates, for several hours; and although sir John Warren passed 
within hail, and some of the ships spoke the rear of the enemy’s 
convoy, he escaped at length from a force so superior. The 
Melampus being afterwards ordered on other service; the Flora 
and Arethusa, joined by the Galatea, 32 guns, captain Keats; the 
Diamond, 38 guns, sir Sidney Smith; the Artois,* 38 guns, sir 
Edmund Nagle; and the Anson, 44 guns, captain P. Durham, 
were continually stationed in the bay. 

Sir John Warren in the month of June (1795) received or- 
ders to hoist his broad pendant in La Pomone, 44 guns, as com- 
modore of an expedition that had been planned against the French 
coast. Fifty sail of transports were attached to the squadron, 
having on board nearly three thousand emigrant troops, under 
the command of comtes de Puysaye, and D’Hervilly. The 
whole force sailed from Yarmouth Roads, Isle of Wight, and 
joined the western squadron off Ushant, under that gallant vete- 
ran Earl Bridport. Here they continued until they made the 
Penmarks; when the fleet hauled their wind to the northward, 
and the ships under sir John Warren continued steering for the 
island of Belleisle. The ensuing evening the Galatea, captain 
R. G. Keats, having been sent into Quiberon bay, was chased 
by the French fleet undér-admiral Villaret Joyeuse, who soon 
afterwards hove in sight. Commodore Warren immediately 
threw out the signal for the whole convoy to wear, and the Con- 


* Siace lost on the coast of France, July 31, 1797. 
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corde to lead them; and for the line of battle ships and frigates, 
to form in the rear. 

A chasse mareé that had accompanied the Galatea, having 
been ordered by captain Keats to look out for the fleet under 
lord Bridport, had been successful in joining; and thus commu- 
picated the important intelligence to the conimander in chief: 
the Thunderer and the Experiment lugger had also been de- | 
tached by sir John Warren, for the same-purpose, and to ac- 
quaint the admiral of the situation of the convoy. 

Early on the following morning lord Bridport, with his usual 
zeal, was discerned under a press of sail. Sir John Warren 
detached, according to orders, the remaining line of battle ships 
from his squadron to join his lordship’s: they however could 
not come up until the action off L’Orient, on the 23d of June, 
1795, had terminated with such an addition of glory to the Bri- 
tish navy. 

Commodore Warren pursued his course to Quiberon bay; 
and notwithstanding the thick weather which came on, anchored 
between its entrance, and Belleisle. During this expedition he 
commanded the naval forces; and when the entire project of the 
descent on I'rance failed he was employed as commodore in con- 
tinual and successful cruises off the coast of France, from the 
port of Falmouth, under the immediate orders of the admiralty. 
The situation of this port at the entrance of the channel, is of 
the utmost importance to the trade of Great Britain. The ene- 
my’s convoys destined to bring provisions, ammunition, and sup- 
plies for the French fleet in Brest, were thus continually inter- 
cepted: from the success of this squadron, and the division of 
Ships under sir E. Pellew, the French fleet were often kept in 
harbour for want of stores. La Pomone, Galatea, Anson, and 
Artois, at one time fell in with a convoy of no less than seventy 
sail going for provisions, under escort of La Tribune, Proser- 
pine, Thames, Coquille, Cygoin, and L’Etoile: an engagement 
immediately ensued; but the enemy escaping through the Raz 
passage, between tiie offing of Douarne-Nez bay on the N. E. 
and Hodierne bay on the S. E. the only ships taken were L,’Etoile, 
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and four merchantmen. For the protection the trade and com- 
merce of Great Britain had thus received from the squadron 
under sir John Warren, the committee of merchant seamen for 
the encouragement of the capture of the enemy’s privateers, pre- 
sented the commodore with a sword of the value of one hundred 
guineas. 

In consequence of a change which took place in the arrange- 
ment of the channel fleet, the ships under sir John Warren 
were attached to it, and placed under the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, lord Bridport: after attending for some time the 
motions of the enemy in Brest, the commodore’s squadron be- 
came entirely dispersed. 

During the year 1797 sir John Warren was appointed to the 
Canada, 74 guns, which was attached to the western squadron 
under lord Bridport. Being stationed off Brest, with the Ro- 
bust, 74 guns, captain E. Thornbrough, and the Amelia frigate, 
44 guns, captain the honourable C. Herbert, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy then on the eve of sailing, sir John Warren 
happened to be off Le Bec de Chevre in I’Iroise passage, at the 
very instant when the enemy at day break attempted to come 
out; on seeing the detached ships from the western squadron, 
they immediately returned into the harbour; in effecting which, 
La Fraternite, and another of their frigates, ran foul of each 
other, and were considerably damaged. 

At the close of the year 1798, sir John Warren received or- 
ders from vice admiral sir Alan Gardner in Cawsand bay, to 
proceed with the Foudroyant, 80 guns, captain sir T. Bayard, 
the Robust, 74 guns, captain k. Thornbrough, and Magnanime, 
44 guns, captain the honourable M. de Courcy, in search of the 
enemy’s squadron, that had escaped from Brest. The commo- 
dore immediately sailed; and struggling with unfavourable wea- 
ther, arrived with his squadron off the coast of Ireland, without 
falling in with a single vessel of war: he then proceeded with a 
press of sail to the N. W. along shore. 

Intelligence of the probability of the enemy’s appearance 
off Black Sod Harbour, having been communicated by the Kan- 


garoo brig, 18 guns, captain E. Brace, the commodore remained 
for some days off the harbour, and Achille Head; when standing 
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further to the northward, on the eleventh of October, the squa- 
dron under monsieur Bempart, consisting of one ship of the 
line, the Hoche, and eight frigates, a schooner, and a brig, with 
troops and ammunition on board destined for Ireland, at length 
appeared in sight. The following is the official account as sent 
to vice-admiral Kingsmill: 

“IT immediately made the signal for a general chase, and to 


form in succession as each ship arrived up to the enemy; whom, 


from their great distance to windward, and an hollow sea, it was 


impossible to come up with before the twelfth. 

* The chase was continued in very bad, and boisterous wea- 
ther, all day of the eleventh, and the following night; when at 
half past five A. M. they were seen at a little distance to the 
windward, the line of battle ship having lost her main top- 
mast. 

“The enemy bore down and formed their line in close or- 
der upon the starboard tack; and from the length of the chase, 
and our ships being spread, it was impossible to close with 
them before seven A. M. when I made the Robust’s signal to 
lead, which was obeyed with much alacrity, and tle rest of the 
ships to form in succession in the rear of the van. 

“ The action commenced at twenty minutes past seven o’clock 
A. M. the Rosses bearing S. S. W. five leagues, and at eleven, 
the Hoche, after a gallant defence, struck; and the frigates 
made sail from us: the signal to pursue the enemy was made 
immediately, and in five hours afterwards three of the frigates 
hauled down their colours also; but they, as well as the Hoche, 
were obstinately defended, all of them being heavy frigates, and, 
as well as the ship of the line, entirely new, full of troops and 
stores, with every necessary for the establishment of their views 
and plans in Ireland.” 

Sir John Warren, on his return from the coast of Ireland, 
was honoured with the freedom of the cities of London and 
Derry; and received the thanks of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain, with those of the Irish Parliament. 
When the promotion of admirals took place in 1799 on the me- 
morable fourteenth of February, this distinguished officer was 
advanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue; and, for the 
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first time during the war, remained unemployed until the 
twenty-seventh of July in the same year; when he received 
orders to hoist his flag on board the ‘Temeraire, 98 guns, lying 
at St. Helens. He sailed thence in a few days; and beat down 
Channel against a westerly wind to join the fleet in Torbay: ap- 
prehensions being entertained that the French had escaped out 
of Brest. 

On the second of August 1799, rear-admiral Warren being 
off Ushant, under lord Bridport, and standing down with the 
advanced squadron to the Passage du Raz, discovered the Spa- 
nish ships from Rechfort, on the other side of the Saints: hav- 
ing made the signal, the wind not allowing the British ships to 
go through the passage (although it was favourable for the Spa- 
niards, who thus would scon have gained Brest, or joined the 
French squadron then under weigh in the Bertheaume Road) 
the Temeraire stood round the Saints after the enemy, who had 
hauled their wind, and made sail. Although rear-admiral War- 
ren was afterwards detached by the commander in chief in 
search of the Spanish ships, they escaped; and arrived at Ferrol 
two days prior to the appearance of the British squadron off 








that port. 
Sir John Warren on the return of the channel fleet to Tor- 


bay, in the month of October, 1799, shifted his flag to the Re- 
nown, anew ship, of 74 guns; and, except an absence of a few 
weeks, has been with a division of the western squadron, under 
sir Alan Gardner, during the whole of the preceding winter. 
Admiral Warren was doomed to encounter a severe affliction 
of divine Providence in the death of an only son. He visited 
foreign countries to divert his melancholy, and after the treaty 
of Amiens, in the year 1803, accepted a diplomatic appointment 
to the court of Russia. The object of this negotiation was to 
satisfy the Russian government that the English had still a right 
to hold Malta notwithstanding the stipulations of that treaty. 
The duties of this mission are said to have been executed on the 
part of admiral Warren with singular skill and dexterity, al- 


though destitute of eventual success. Indeed it has been observed 
by some officers of high standing in the British navy, that the ad- 
miralis by nature better qualified for diplomatic services, than to 
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command a fleet, brilliant as his reputation has been upon the 
ocean. Whether this be true or false, we have no means of ascer- 
taining; but the appointment of a naval character to a diplomatic 
office, is a perfect novelty in the annals of English policy. 

In the year 1806, the English affairs in the eastern world 
wore a very fayourable aspect, though they had for some time 
previous to this, been obliged to maintain an expensive -war, 
both by sea and land. Despatches were, however, about this 
period received, stating that tranquillity prevailed in every quar- 
ter of the company’s dominions. On the 14th of March, sir 
John Borlase Warren, while cruising with the hope of inter- 
cepting the squadron under Jerome Bonaparte, had the good 
fortune to fall in with admiral Linois who had too long tri- 
umphed in the East Indies; and having made many rich cap- 
tures, most of which he had sent to France, was returning thi- 
ther himself. This admiral had, some time before, with a formi- 
dable force, attacked the East India fleet in their return to Eu- 
rope; but the ships, though deeply laden, made a gallant resist- 
ance, and the French were obliged to sheer off. In this en- 
gagement, the French frigate Foudroyant, with the admiral Li- 
nois, was captured; likewise the Marengo of 80 guns, and the 
Belle Paule of 40. This was the remainder of a French squa- 
dron commanded by admiral Villaumetz, consisting of five se- 
venty fours and one ship of 80 guns that had committed much 
depredation on the British commerce in the East Indies. 

Since the time that admiral Warren obtained this victory, we 
have heard nothing further of him, until he was appointed to 


take the command of the squadron destined for the coast of 
America. 


TALES OF A PARROT.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


T ne following is a translation from the Persian of the Introduc- 
tory Chapter to aseries of amusing narratives called the Joti 
-Vameh or Tales of a Parrot;.a performance held in great estima- 
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tion throughout che East, and ranks among the first clasics in 
the Persian language; and of which an incorrect and mutilated 
translation of the first thirty-five chapters only has hitherto been 
published in any of the languages of Europe. The Persian copy 
from which the present translation is made was taken by the 
translator from an original manuscript in the Imperial Libra- 
ry at Paris. 

It is intended if this specimen should meet with a favoura- 
ble reception to publish within a short time a complete transla- 
tion of the entire work to be comprised in one volume octavo. 

Newyork, October 8, 1812. 


INVOCATION. 


In the name of God all merciful! Thee I invoke, thou great 
Creator of the universe! to thee will I address my vows and 
prayers with the incense of gratitude and devotion. Thou art 
the author and dispenser of all good: to thy bounteous good- 
ness, are we indebted for our existence and preservation. At 
thy sovereign pleasure, thou sheddest abroad throughout the 
earth, the darkness of ignorance and the light of knowledge. 
To thy divine will, do we owe the purity of the Mussulman 
faith; and by thy gracious permission, is the world suffered to 
be defiled by the impiety of infidels. 

Thou dispensest joy, unspeakable to the hearts of thy devot- 
ed servants; grant therefore that the writings of Vakshebi, may 
be endued with the charm of pleasing. Inspire my words with 
the spirit of thy beneficence, and so purify my heart, that it may 
become the fit receptacle of thy grace; enlighten my understand- 
ing by thy holy inspirations, and exempt my body from the 
infirmities of this transitory life, so that my tongue may unceas- 
ingly praise thy wonderous works. Banish all impure thoughts 
from my mind; dissipate the clouds of ignorance and unbelief 
from my cyes, and conduct me in the paths of wisdom and up- 
rightness. 

Although the writings of Vakshedi, abound in faults, yet he 
can submit to criticism and bear contradiction. He concludes 
this invocation, by humbling himself before the Most High, ear- 
nestly imploring the prosperity of Zs/amism. 
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| A Bird whose plumage shines with all the variegated colours 
of the flower garden; a Phoenix, whose song and melodious 
| warblings surpass the harmony of the dove and the nightingale, 
, has this moment, imparted to me certain verses, inspirations of 
; the divine Prophet, under whose authority I now disclose them 
J to my faithful readers. 
Nothing exists but by the approbation of our holy ambassa- 

‘ dor of God, the great Mahommed. The thrones. of kings are 
‘ upheld only by his support and permission. By him, have wisdom 

and science and the knowledge of the true faith been establish- 

ed in the world. 

The author of these tales, Zyai Vakshedbi, to whom may God 

be merciful, has endeavoured to render them as amusing and in- 
ut structive as possible, to his readers; if however, he has not been 
d successful with those motives in view, and if he should be so un- 
t fortunate, as to incur their censure, for inaccuracies of style and 
|- defects in composition, it were irremediable, as such errors and 
t imperfections are irretrievable; for neither the arrow, shot from 
1c the bow, nor time that has expired, can be recalled. 
C. This history, or rather this collection of fifty-two tales, was 
n written by the author, in the flower of his youth and in the com- 
LO plete enjoyment of his faculties, and has occupied the most 

valuable portion of his time in their composition. They are of 
t- very high antiquity, and have been translated into various lan- 
Ly guages, and lastly from the Azndostanee into Persian. The fol- 
th lowing is the account of their origin and the circumstance that 
Ay gave rise to their compilation. 
d- 
he CHAP. I. ; 
s- The story of Maimon* and Khojesiah,t the happy pair, giving q 
its an account of the fidelity of Mazmon’s Parrot during his absence, : 
ef and his various conversations with Ahojestah. ' 
P THE FIRST EVENING. h 
a THE MERCHANT AND HIS PARROT. :. 
“. Itis related that in former times, there lived in a Hamlet of 
aa Hindoostan, a certain rich, respectable and powerful merchant, 


* Happy _ Fortunate. 
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named AMebauck.* He lived in the enjoyment of the great- 
est ease and affluence, that fortune could bestow, and only 
wanted a son to complete his happiness. This was the object 
of his most ardent solicitude, and he ceased not to implore the 
Almighty to propitiate his prayer, which was finally heard, and 
his wife bore to him ason of such extraordinary and angelic 
beauty, that he might justly be called a second Josefh.t 

Mebauck was overjoyed in being the father of so handsome 
a child. He directed that the greatest care should be bestowed 
on his nurture and education, and gave him the name of Meimon, 
to denote his fortunate destiny. As soon as he had attained his 
eighteenth year and the down of manhood began to shade his 
chin, his father was anxious to see him married; and according- 
ly chose adamsel for his wife, named Khojestah. 

Maimon and his bride lived many years together, in the en- 
joyment of the most perfect sublunary bliss and uninterrupted 
prosperity. Happy in the mutual confidence and reciprocal af- 
fection they entertained for each other, they passed their days 
contentedly together, without anticipating any possible change 
in their prosperous situation. 

One day, as Maimon was passing through the market place, 
he saw a parrot gifted with speech, exposed for sale, which re- 
lated many amusing and interesting stories. He inquired of the 
merchant how much he asked for it, and was told one thousand 
dinars,t and a small irifle to drink into the bargain. MJaimon 
appearing astonished at the high price which the owner demand- 
ed for the bird, the Parrot thus addressed him; young man, you 
cannot judge of my value, or appreciate my worth, until you 
become better acquainted with me. I appear to you to be an 
ordinary Parrot, and you seem ignorant of my knowledge and 
talents. Know then that I am able to unravel mysteries and re- 
late things that would surprise you; there is not throughout 
the whole wcrld a bird of my species, that can be compared 

* Prosperous. 

{ The Apollo, or Adonis of the east. The loves of the Hebrew Patriarch, 
Joseph, with the fair Zuleikha, who in the Old Testament is called the wife of 
Potiphar, and by some Arabian Histories, /ai/, have furnished the subject of one 
of the most celebrated poems inthe Persian Language “ Joseph and Zuleikha” by 


Jaumi, of which the translator has a manuscript copy in his possession. 
+ A coin of Hindoostan worth about two dollars American currency. 
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with me, in as much as that I am endowed with speech, wis- 
dom and knowledge, which you must know, although the yul- 
gar do not often appreciate such talents, are the most valuable 
acquisitions. Learn, therefore, that I can prognosticate future 
events, and predict what is to take place many days before hand. 
In order to convince you of the truth of my assertion, I now 
inform you, that three days hence, a caravan of merchants will 
arrive in this place, for the purpose of procuring spices, in the 
mean while, you must purchase all the spices that can be pro- 
cured, and have plenty of them in store. If, as I predict, the 
caravan should arrive on the third day, you will make a large 
profit by the speculation. Pay down only one half the price 
which my master asks for me, and if my predictions are not ful- 
filled, you may return me after the expiration of the third day, 
and he wil] return you your purchase money, so that you shall 
lose nothing by the bargain. 

Maimon was highly pleased with the Parrot’s proposal, and 
purchased him conditionally; after which he immediately went 
in quest of all the spices he could obtain throughout the village, 
and collected a large quantity in his own warehouse. At the ex- 
piration of three days, according as the Parrot had foretold, a 
caravan arrived and sought for spices among all the mer- 
chants, but were unable to find any, except in the store of 
Maimon, who, profiting by the occasion, disposed of his mer- 
chandize at a very high price, by which he made a large sum 
of money. He completed the payment of the thousand dimars 
which he had agreed to pay for the Parrot, and deposited in his 
coffers, the residue of the profits he had made. 

The next day Maimon meeting with a Magpie that could 
talk intelligibly, exposed for sale, likewise purchased her, and 
placed her beside the Parrot, to keep him company, and serve for 
his amusement. Being fully convinced of the knowledge and 
sagacity of his Parrot, he consulted him on every thing he did, 
and undertook nothing without first obtaining his advice and ap- 
probatien. 

One day being seated beside the Parrot and engaged in con- 
versation with him, their discourse happened to turn upon com- 
mercial affairs and sea voyages. The Parrot spoke in such strains 
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of commendation of the seafaring life, that Maimon, who had 
never beheld the sea, determined to undertake a long voyage to 
see the ocean lashed by its waves and tossed by tempests. 
As soon as he had formed this resolution he hastened to impart 
it to Khojestah, and said to her, “ Celestial beauty! soul of my 
life! I consider that man is but of transitory existence, and that 
the life which has been given us should be usefully employed. 
Favourable opportunities do not frequently occur of travelling 
by sea, and of seeing the world. I have heard that sea voyages 
are very profitable, and am extremely desirous of undertaking 
one with a view to amcliorate our fortune. Now whilst I am in 
the most vigoreus period of life, and capable of enduring the fa- 
tigues attendant on such an enterprise, I ardently wish to under- 
take a voyage by sea so that its waters may be the means of fur- 
nishing us with bread for the residue of our days. You know 
that a man without fortune may be compared to a river deprived 
of water, or toa house without money, and is of no consideration 
in the world. Death is even preferable to penury, and to a pri- 
vation of the comforts and enjoyments of life. In this degenerate 
age, nothing commands respect and esteem but the benefits of 
fortune: such as are deprived of them are undervalued and de- 
spised. 

I am very sensible, replicd Ahojestah that sea voyages are 
productive of great profits, but they are subject to the most im- 
minent hazards and perils. Why would you run such risks and 
expose your life in amassing riches and in pursuit of the treasures 
of this world? Prudence teaches us to be content with a medi- 
ocrity of fortune, and not to sacrifice our happiness and forego the 
enjoyment of the tenderest affection for schemes of aggrandize- 
ment and ambition. If, however, my entreaties should prove un- 
availing to dissuade you from the resolution you have taken; and 
if you are inflexibily determined on a sea voyage, take me with 
you; you know that a woman Is unhappy in her husband’s absence, 
and it is improper she should be separated from him. 

Khojestah my dear, replied Maimon, it is not fit thata wo- 
man should undertake a sea voyage: your sex is destined both by 
nature and education to stay at home and lead a domestic life, 
and it is not becoming their condition to roam abroad through 
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the world. It is my particular desire, my dear Ahojestah, in all 
cases of difficulty or embarrasment which may occur during my 
absence, that you should take counsel of the Magpie and the 
Parrot who will decide andregulate very thing to your satisfaction. 
After this injunction, he took an affectionate farewell, and set out 
en his journey. 

Some time after his departure, one day as Xhojestah was taking 
her accustomed walk on the terrace of her house, she espied the 
king’s son, avery bandsome young man, whochanced to be passing 
that way. They immediately attracted each other’s attention, and 
the young prince retired violently smitten with her charms. As 
he withdrew from her sight she felt as if her heart was rent asun- 
der, and her soul ready to take its flight from her body. Love erect- 
ed his throne in her bosom and bewildered herimagination. She 
made every exertion to quench the glowing flame and stifle the 
vehemence of her attachment, but without success; the ardour of 
her passion overcame all opposition, and she finally determined 
to avail herself of the first favourable occasion to gratify her de- 
sires; but reflecting that the light of day is unpropitious to the in- 
trigues of lovers she deferred the execution of her project until the 

intle of might should overspread the earth, when she determined 
t visit the young prince. 
soon as the sun had disappeared from the horizon and the 
V \arkness shrouded the world, Khojestah put on her shawl 
a ‘ened to impart her intentions to the Magpie, and thus ad- 
dressed her, O my dear Magpie! a circumstance has occurred 
which deeply concerns me, and so distracts my thoughts, that I 
could not forego taking your advice on the course I ought to 
pursue. My heartis become a prey tothe tenderest of passions, 
and I cannot stifle the flame that glows in my agitated bosom. I 
have formed the resolution of visiting my lover this night by 
stealth, and beseech you to give me your advice and consent 
without delay. 

Khojestah did not anticipate any opposition or objection to 
her proposal; but she was deceived in her expectations: for no 
sooner was the Magpie apprised of her amour, and the project 
she had in view,than she rebuked her in the severest terms for her 
dereliction of duty,and exerted all the eloquence of which she was 
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4 capable to recail the infatuated lady to a sense of her conjugal i 

. fidelity, remonstrating with her on the extreme impropriety and e 

if criminality of the course she was about to pursue, and represent- v 
ing the disgrace and ignominy she would incur by a perseverance b 
therein. The Magpie was certainly unacquainted with the power I 
of love, and unapprised of the feeble influence of reason with its l 


votarfes. Impatient of control, and highly exasperated at the 













Magpie’s refusal to comply with her solicitations, she seized e 
the unfortunate bird, and dashed her with such fury against the p 
ground that her spirit departed from the cage of her body and ti 
fied to the mansions of happy souls. e 
After thus sacrificing the devoted Magpie as a victim to her a 
‘ anger, she hastened with great precipitation to the Parrot, to whom 
fa an she also imparted the resolution she had taken and informed him p 
i of his companion’s fate, soliciting his approbation which the 
other had refused. 0 
is The Parrot who was not deficient either in prudence or cun- c 
bi ning began to reflect on the case, and pondering within himself, 0 
said, if I should counsel likethe Magpie, and have the temerity'to c 
dissuade and remonstrate with my mistress I may perchance $I 
meet with the same unfortunate fate. We ought totake warning tl 
by the example of others, and not subject ourselves to similar 
misfortunes. On the other hand by consenting to her request I a 
should be highly culpable and become an accomplice in her guilt W 
i and dishonour. I must devise some plausible pretence or expedi- e 
Bis ent, in order to extricate myself from the present dilemma, and te 
; at the same time preserve the honour of my mistress unsullied. It of 
By is certainly the most advisable to amuse her with agreeable sto- an 
} 3 ries and affect to approve of her project, by which means I shall nt 
‘i, be enabled to gain time, and at the least retard the execution of 
Bt her intentions. th 
" | Having determined to pursue this course of conduct towards e} 
[ : the infatuated lady, he thus addressed her; O Khojestah, you fic 
eS have committed a great indiscretion, in admitting a Magpie in- pe 
i a to your confidence. Besides her being a female, who ought ne: 
iF j ver to be entrusted with a secret, that species of bird is rash and ed 
ie i inconsiderate, which rendered her unworthy of your confidence. tal 
hae Remember that we ought never to entrust either a woman or an th 
im 
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inconsiderate person with our secret thoughts. Nevertheless 
entertain no apprehensions,‘take courage and confide in me. I 
will make every exertion jn my power to serve you and hope to 
be able to crown with success the object you so ardently solicit. 
If perchance it should ever be discovered, or come to the know- 
ledge of your husband, and be attended with the loss of you repu- 
tation, and even though I should be so unfortunate as to be cru- 
elly lacerated and dispoiled of my plumage as it once befel the 
parrot of a certain merchant, yet, rest assured I shall ever main- 
tain the most inviolate fidelity and attachment towards you, and 
exert my utmost endeavours to compromise matters between you 
and your husband. 

What, asked Khojestah, was the adventure of the merchant’s 
parrot to which you allude? 

In one of the cities of Hindoostan, he replied, there lived an 
opulent and respectable merchant, who had a parrot that could 
converse intelligibly, to whom he had entrusted the management 
of his domestic affairs, and the superintendence of his household 
concerns: he ordered and directed every thing therein at his plea- 
sure, and followed his inclinations without countrol or opposi- 
tion. 

Business of importance inducing the merchant to undertake 
a long journey; and remaining some time absent from home, his 
wife, regardless of her conjugal faith, became violently enamour- 
ed of a young man with whom she maintained a clandestine in 
tercourse. The Parrot was apprised of her amours, but the fear 
of being ill used and put to death induced him to dissemble taking 
any notice of their frequent interviews and to feign an utter ig- 
norance of the intrigue. 

Nakshebi! in our intercourse with the world we should often 
through motives of prudence dissemble what we know; have 
eyes but see not; else we may have occasion to repent of our of- 
ficiousness and scrutiny into the conduct or affairs of other 
people. | 

After the lapse of a considerable time the merchant return- 
ed home from his travels. The Parrot give him a minute de- 
tail of the state of his domestic affairs, and related to him every 
thing of importance that had occurred during his absence, with 
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capable to recall the infatuated lady to a sense of her conjugal 
fidelity, remonstrating with her on the extreme impropriety and 
criminality of the course she was about to pursue, and represent- 
ing the disgrace and ignominy she would incur by a perseverance 
therein. The Magpie was certainly unacquainted with the power 
of love, and unapprised of the feeble influence of reason with its 
votarfes. Impatient of control, and highly exasperated at the 
Magpie’s refusal to comply with her solicitations, she seized 
the unfortunate bird, and dashed her with such fury against the 
ground that her spirit departed from the cage of her body and 
fied to the mansions of happy souls. 

After thus sacrificing the devoted Magpie as a victim to her 
anger, she hastened with great precipitation to the Parrot, to whom 
she also imparted the resolution she had taken and informed him 
of his companion’s fate, soliciting his approbation which the 








other had refused. 

The Parrot who was not deficient either in prudence or cun 
ning began to reflect on the case, and pondering within himself, 
said, if I should counsel likethe Magpie, and have the temerity to 
dissuade and remonstrate with my mistress I may perchance 
meet with the same unfortunate fate. We ought to take warning 
by the example of others, and not subject ourselves to similar 
misfortunes. On the other hand by consenting to her request I 
should be highly culpable and become an accomplice in her guilt 
and dishonour. I must devise some plausible pretence or expedi- 
ent, in order to extricate myself from the present dilemma, and 
at the same time preserve the honour of my mistress unsullied. It 
is certainly the most advisable to amuse her with agreeable sto- 
ries and affect to approve of her project, by which means I shall 
be enabled to gain time, and at the least retard the execution of 
her intentions. 

Having determined to pursue this course of conduct towards 
the infatuated lady, he thus addressed her; O Ahojestah, you 
have committed a great indiscretion, in admitting a Magpie in- 
to your confidence. Besides her being a female, who ought ne. 
ver to be entrusted with a secret, that species of bird is rash and 
inconsiderate, which rendered her unworthy of your confidence. 
Remember that we ought never to entrust either a woman or an 
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inconsiderate person with our secret thoughts. Nevertheless 
entertain no apprehensions,‘take courage and confide in me. I 
will make every exertion in my power to serve you and hope to 
be able to crown with success the object you so ardently solicit. 
If perchance it should ever be discovered, or come to the know- 
ledge of your husband, and be attended with the loss of you repu- 
tation, and even though I should be so unfortunate as to be cru- 
elly lacerated and dispoiled of my plumage as it once befel the 
parrot of a certain merchant, yet, rest assured I shall ever main- 
tain the most inviolate fidelity and attachment towards you, and 
exert my utmost endeavours to compromise matters between you 
and your husband. 

What, asked Khojestah, was the adventure of the merchant’s 
parrot to which you allude: 

In one of the cities of Hindoostan, he replied, there lived an 
ypulent and respectable merchant, who had a parrot that could 
converse intelligibly, to whom he had entrusted the management 
of his domestic affairs, and the superintendence of his household 
concerns: he ordered and directed every thing therein at his plea- 
sure, and followed his inclinations without countrol or opposi- 
tion. 

Business of importance inducing the merchant to undertake 
a long journey; and remaining some time absent from home, his 
wife, regardless of her conjugal faith, became violently enamour- 
ed of a young man with whom she maintained a clandestine in 
tercourse. The Parrot was apprised of her amours, but the fear 
of being ill used and put to death induced him to dissemble taking 
any notice of their frequent interviews and to feign an utter ig- 
norance of the intrigue. 

Nakshedi! in our intercourse with the world we should often 
through motives of prudence dissemble what we know; have 
eyes but see not; else we may have occasion to repent of our of- 
ficiousness and scrutiny into the conduct or affairs of other 
people. 

After the lapse of a considerable time the merchant return- 
ed home from his travels. The Parrot give him a minute de- 
tail of the state of his domestic affairs, and related to him every 

thing of importance that had occurred during his absence, with 
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the exception of the intrigue that had been carried on by his wife, 
fearful of exciting his indignation, and instigating him to wreak 
his vengence on the imprudent lady and her paramour, and 
bring himself into difficulty. Notwithstanding, however, the dis- 
creet silence of the Parrot on the subject, the merchant became 
apprised of the intrigue, from another quarter. 

Alas! Nakshedi, criminal acts cannot long be kept secret. 
Love can no more be concealed than the light of the sun or 
moon: and as the odour of musk cannot be confined, although 
enveloped in many -coverings; so will love manifest itseif in de- 
fiance of every precaution that can be taken to conceal it. 

The lady, learning that her husband had become acquainted 
with her amours, did not doubt but that the Parrot had betrayed 
her, in consequence of which she conceived the most irreconcila- 
ble antipathy to the poor bird, regarding him as her most inve- 
terate enemy. The desire of vengeance possessed her heart; and 
she watched the most favourable moment to get rid of him. 

One evening she went to his cage and seizing the unoffend- 
ing Parrot, devested him of his plumage and mangled him in the 
most shocking manner; after which she screamed aloud and rais- 
ed the most lamentable outcries, saying thata cat had carried off 
the Parrot and destroyed him. Her shrieks and lamentations 
alarmed her attendants, who immediately entered the apart- 
ment, and beholding the feathers scattered about, did not doubt 
the truth of her assertions. 

The other Parrots, through grief at this misfortune, assumed 
a blue plumage: the nightingales shrouded themselves in black, 
the turtle doves cast off their feathered crowns; the partridges 
ceased their charming melody; and the pigeons became melan- 
choly; the cock chanted lamentations; the peacock, in sadness, 
forgot to display his gorgeous plumage; the dove sighed forth 
her plaintive cooings; the eagle lost the use of his wings, and 
ceased his flights in the elevated regions of the air. 

When the sad intelligence of the Parrot’s death arrived in the 
flower gardens and groves, the flowers fell to the earth; the cy- 
press drooped; the trees shed their leaves; and the rosebuds did 
not put forth: the violets were tinged with blue in sign of mourn- 
ing; the jasmins turned toa yellow colour, and the tulips were 
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spotted with blood. In a word the whole creation seemed to sym- 
pathise in the loss of the Parrot, and evinced their sorrow by 
every testimonial of grief. 

Although the Parrot was apparently deprived of life and his 
death universally deplored; yet some symptoms of reanimation be- 
gan to be manifest. Alas! every sentient being inthe world exists 
only at the will of the Sovereign Creator. Mutilated and exhaust- 
ed by the wanton cruelties he had suffered, the poor bird crawled 
along a& well as he was able, and hid himself beneath a tomb in 
a burying ground not far distant; where he remained concealed 
during the day, venturing out only at night in search of food. In 
the course of a short time he recovered his strength and regain- 
ed his plumage and former appearance, together with the use 
of his wings; which induced him to sally forth from his retreat. 

The dishonourable conduct of his wife overwhelmed the 
merchant with affliction, which was augmented by the loss of his 
favourite Parrot. Under the pretence that she had been guilty 
of destroying him, he turned her out of his house; and notwith- 
standing the most earnest intreaties and solicitation, to be restored 
to his favour, he still remained inexorable in his resolution not 
to receive her back again. 

The unhappy lady, sinking under despair and distraction of 
mind, in behoiding herself thus deprived of all the enjoyments of 
life, happened by chance to wander towards the burying ground 
where the Parrot had taken upghis abode, and whence he sallied 
forth only during the night, in order to procure subsistence. As 
soon as he beheld her approach, he raised his voice from behind 
the tomb and thus addressed her, “ O lady! Fortune will never be 
propitious to your prayers until you consent to have your head 
bereit of all its ornaments. If you are willing to pluck out the 
ringlets and tresses that adorn it, and disfigure your person with 
your own hands and then sojourn with me in this asylum during 
the space of forty days in the strict observance of the precepts of 
religion, I promise, at the expiration thereof, to become your in- 
tercessor and protector, and will make every exertion to restore 
you to the confidence of your husband.” 

The lady hearing these words, instantly determined to in- 
flict on herself the prescribed punishment, and accordingly tore 
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her hair, and lacerated her person. When the Parrot saw that 
she had acted agreeably to his injunction, he sallied forth from 
his hiding place, and thus addressed her: “ O lady! You now 
suffer the same punishment, you wantonly inflicted on me, in 
retaliation for the injustice of which you have been guilty. 1 
am the Parrot, whom you so inhumanly treated, and dispoiled of 
bis plumage, and without cause or provocation, reduced to the 
most miserable condition. Although I have taken refuge 
among the tombs; yet I have strength enough left to pronounce 
the words you have this moment heard, which induced you to 
inflict on yourself the same indignities you have caused me to 
suffer. Know that we ought never to commit a bad action; but 
should abstain with the most scrupulous forbearance, from the 
perpetration of injustice. I have always evinced the greatest 
regard for you, and fidelity in your service; never saying or 
doing any thing, to disturb the harmony that subsided between 
you and your husband, and behold the recompense of my zeal 
and attachment! Notwithstanding all which, 1 am desirous that 
you should be reconciled to him, and will obliterate from my 
memory, the recoliection of every thing that has taken place.” 

On the ensuing morning, as soon as the bird of golden piu- 
mage, had fiown from his cage in the east, the Parrot proceeded 
io his master’s house, and greeted him with many praises, and 
flattering compliments. “ Who art thou!” said the merchant to 
him. “ I am,”’ he replied, “ your old Parrot, whom a cat stole from 
bis cage, and devoured.” Astonished at the answer, he demand- 
cd: “ How is it possible you could be resussitated, after having 
been swallowed, and digested? Has the day of resurrection ar- 
rived? Tell me, I pray you, how you have been restored from 
the shades of death, to the mansions of existence.” 

“ Alas!” he replied, * your chaste and virtuous wife, the gift of 
heaven, whom you have cruelly, and unjustly, banished from 
your presence, sought refuge in a burying ground, in this neigh~ 
bourhood, where by prayers and supplications, which the Al 
mighty hath propitiated, as to a saluted martyr, that virtuous 
lady, succceded in restoring me to life, and has sent me with 
abundant proofs and evidences to convince you of the inviolable 
fidelity, and affection, she has ever manifested towards you. In 
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consequence of which, you now behold me before you: I come 
to assure you, that all the rumours you have heard respecting 
your wife’s infidelity, are malicious falshoods, and atrocious ca- 
lumnies. Hasten, therefore, to make atonement for the indignity 
and barbarity with which you have treated her. Delay not a mo- 
ment, in restoring that chaste and virtuous wife to your confi- 
dence, and to those rights, of which you have so unjustly dis- 
possessed her, 

The merchant was amazed and confounded, at having suf- 
fered himself to become the dupe of an overweening credulity, 
and to have treated so unworthily, a woman of such superior 
virtue and sincerity, as to succeed by prayers and supplications, 
in raising the dead. Ashamed of having suspected and aban- 
doned so chaste a spouse, on such frivolous grounds, and wil- 
ling to make the most ample atonement for his treatment to 
her, he hastens to the burying ground, where he found his dis- 
consolate wife, and embracing her with the most affectionate 
fondness, lavishing a thousand caresses and endearments, asked 
pardon for the unmerited severity with which he had treated 
her, and brought her back to his own house. 

Thus the parrot fortunately succeeded in his solicitations, 
and happily accomplished the object of his mission. 

How joyful must be the meeting of lovers, after a separa- 
tion! How delightful the pleasures of a reconciliation! 

When the Parrot had concluded the relation of this story to 
Khojestah, he added, my dear and charming mistress, since you 
are so desperately in love, and ardently languish to meet 
your lover, yicld to your inclinations, and enjoy with him the 
most exquisite pleasures of sense. Should the secret ever be 
divulged, and your husband become acquainted with your in- 
trigues, I will exert myself in your behalf, in imitation of the 
conduct of the parrot, towards the merchant’s wife, in the sto- 
ry which I have just related to you; and although you may dis- 
poil me of my plumage, and treat me with similar inhumanity, 
yet I will never cease to plead your cause, and endeavour to 
reinstate you in the affections of your husband. 
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‘ The time is now favourable, the moment is propitious; 


t Bs arise, go forth and meet your lover: do not disappoint his ex- 
ie pectations, or omit to meet him according to your promise.’ 
| iN Khojestah, was about departing to visit her lover, who im- 
its patiently awaited her coming; when the dawn of day began to 
id appear, and renewed the bustle and commotion of the city; 
a. which constrained her to remain at home, and suspend her 
! 


: assignation until the ensuing evening 
: r The light of day is unfavourable to amorous interviews. 
bc) The parrot’s address in prolonging his conversations and 
stories, in order to amuse his mistress until the break of day, 
He! inspired him with the hope of captivating her attention on the 
subsequent evenings. Ahojestah, presenting herseif before him 
4 every evening during the space of fifty-two days, in succession, 
; for the purpose of soliciting his permission to visit her para- 
mour, the parrot, who had exercised his invention during the 
day, in devising the most plausible expedients to prevent the 
assignation from taking place, captivated her attention by re- 
lating some entertaining story, which he prolonged, until day 
broke in upon them, and prevented her from departing unob- 
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served. The parrot, persevered in this stratagem towards the 
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lady, during the space of fifty-two evenings, at the expiration of 
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which time, Maimon returned home from his journey; when he 
related to him, what had occurred during his absence. Exas- 
perated and indignant at the abandoned profligacy of his wife, 
he ordered her to be put to death, and rewarded his faithful Par- 
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rot, by admitting him to his friendship and confidence. 


REFLECTIONS. 
A dead woman is better than a woman without modesty. 
A man ought not to grieve at the infidelity of his wife. 







Why should a wise and prudent man regret the loss of a 
profligate abandoned wife? 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vigorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But ArTs, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherish évery opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


LIFE OF ANTHONY VANDYKE. 


ANTHONY VANDYKE, whose name, next to Rubens, stands 
he most distinguished of the Flemish School, was born at An- 
twerp on the 22d day of March, 1599. His father possessed 
some skill in painting on glass, and his mother excelled in em- 
broidery. ‘Those who consider genius and talent as a species of 
family inheritance and descendible like other property, from fa- 
ther to son, might be disposed to cite the example now afforded 
as a precedent in point. His father thought otherwise, and behold- 
ing a capacity for information, and a stretch of curiosity beyond 
his own ability to satisfy, placed his son under the care of Hen- 
ry Van Balen, an artist who had received his instructions under 
the most admired masters. This artist was doomed to encoun- 
ter the same difficulties that the parent did, and finally turned 
his pupil over to be disciplined and tutored by Rubens. As the 
wing of genius began to gather strength and the plumage to ex- 
pand, Van Balen plainly foresaw that the future flight was to be 
beyond his sphere. He thought it far more generous and just, 
to avoid all interference and not to curb or restrain what re- 
quired more enlargement, and was aware that he might do an in- 
Jury, even by his best exertions where they were incapable of 
conferring solid benefits. Vandyke powerfully felt this dispa- 
rity between the master and himself, and inwardly sighed for the 
patronage of Rubens. This admired artist gave the young pu- 
pil a cordial reception, and distinctly foresaw his future emi- 
nence. Considering the different character of the two, it may 
be fairly inferred that Rubens himself derived benefit from Van- 
dyke. The mind of Rubens partook of all the kindling enthu- 
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siasm of his art—abounding with inexhaustible stores of poctic 
images, he poured them upon his canvass with the same prodi- 
rality that his fancy gave them birth. Vandyke, more cool, 
more dispassionate, was calmly attentive to those minuter bean- 
ties and defects, both of which his preceptor, in the hurry and 
rapidity of his movements overlooked. He saw and was capa- 
ble of amending those incongruities which escaped the impa- 
tience of his master’s hand. Rubens often gave him sketches 
of his own, which he filled up so faithfully that they were 
thought by able connoisseurs to have been the production of the 
same pencil. In proof of this, the following anecdote is related. 
Rubens, after the labours of the day were accomplished, was In 
the habit of walking out to enjoy the mildness and serenity of 
the evening air. During these hours, his scholars would some- 
times obtain the key of his cabinet, examine his pieces, and make 
their comments and criticisms more unrestrained than they 
could do in his presence. Asthey were one day thus employed, 
Dienbeke, one of the pupils, fell by accident against the picture 
they were examining, and effaced the arm of a Magdalen, and 
the cheek and chin of a Madonna. Knowing the estimation in 
which their master held these pieces, consternation seized on 
every one; and an immediate consultation was held what mea- 
sures should be taken to repair this unintentional damage. 
John Van Mark, one of the fraternity exclaimed, that no time 
was to be lost; that the most skilful among them must immedi- 
ately undertake the reparation of the piece, and that Vandyke 
should have his suffrage, as the one by far the most capa- 
ble. This was the general opinion, and Vandyke was the only 
one who hesitated on the subject. It was indeed a trying mo- 
ment to the fortitude of the young painter: for unless the exe- 
cution was not only exquisite, but in the style of the piece, it 
would be aclue to their detection; it would aggravate instead 
of mitigating the offence; and the whole responsibility would be 
transferred from Dienbeke to Vandyke. Encouraged however 
by the assurances of success, he undertook in the flutter of the 
moment to repair the damage. We presume that the reader, 
who must, it he has attended these sketches, have discovered the 
peculiar jealousy entertained by the masters towards their aspi 
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ring pupils, feels a degree of sympathy for the fate of this inge- 
nious artist, who volunteers his youthful services in so perilous 
an adventure. He will then not be displeased to learn that Ru- 
bens on visiting his Cabinet the next day with his students, de- 
clared to them with a smile of satisfaction, that the arm and 
face were amongst the happiest efforts of his pencil. This pic- 
ture was no other than Rubens’s famous descent from the cross, 
formerly preserved in the church of Antwerp, and now in the 
Museum of Paris. 

After a proof so decisive, it is presumed unnecessary to re- 
cord further instances of the improvement made by Vandyke, 
under the auspicious patronage of Rubens. By his advice he 
visited Rome to consult the works of the great masters, and to 
apply himself more immediately to the study of portraiture. 

Envy always on the watch to discover mean motions in ge- 
nerous actions, thus interpreted this benevolent advice. Ru- 
bens having a rival in historic painting, recommended this jour- 
ney to remove a person justly obnoxious from his presence. He 
remarked that Vandyke possessed more delicacy, taste, and 
judgement, than fancy, and from hence concluded that his pecu- 
liar character would shine to more advantage in taking living 
nature for a model, embellishing its defects, preserving and at 
the same time heightening its characteristic resemblances, and 
spreading over the whole an imaginary grace, than to endeavour 
to form the model in his own mind, and to endow it with all these 
qualitics by the strength of his own unguided genius. This con- 
stitutes the distinction between historic and portrait painting. Ru- 
bens knew that the historic department of the art, where fancy 
was so essential, had been filled with high and illustrious cha- 
racters with whom Vandyke could not without presumption, as- 
pire to cope: whereas portraiture had been comparatively neglect- 
ed; it was ground to acertain extent unoccupied; and for that 
reason as well as from the peculiar powers of Vandyke, was his 
surest passport to fortune and to fame. The event justified all 
this, and still this advice must be attributed to envy. 

Vandyke, previous to his setting out upon his journey, pre- 
sented his master with two paintings, one denominated an Ecce 
Homo, and the other our Saviour on the Mount of Olives; both 
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of which were highly admired by Rubens, placed in his best 
apartment, always spoken of in enthusiastic terms of approbation. 
In return Rubens presented Vandyke with the best horse in his 
stable. 

Persuant to this benevolent advice, Vandyke departed for 
Italy; but in his journey at the village of Savelthem, near Brus- 
sels, his too susceptable heart was captivated by the charms of 
female beauty. 

At the request of his mistress, he painted the piece of which 
an engraving is here annexed. The subject is taken from this 
historical fact. | 

St. Martin was the son of a military tribune, and by his father 
compelled to bear arms. Meeting, when he was only sixteen 
years of age, a beggar at the gates of Ameins, he divided his 
mantle with him, being incapable of bestowing any other charity. 
In a few days afterwards the saint was baptized. This painting 
represents the naked pauper in possession of one half of the 
mantle. Another mendicant is in the act of soliciting charity 
from the saint, adjoining whom an old man is stationed, who re- 
gards and applauds his beneficence. The picture is remarka- 
ble for the delicacy of its tints, and for the vivaciousness of its 
lights. The mantle of the saint is red—his horse white—the 
old man clothed in a green drapery is mounted on a brown 
steed. Between the two warriors the back of a third appears 
clothed in a violet habit. The armour of St Martin is thought 
to be too modern, and his horse to be possessed of all that hea- 
viness of form that distinguishes the Flemish breed. The cri- 
tics have gravely remarked that the horse on which St. Martin 
rides, appears to be of the Flemish breed. They might have 
extended their censures so as not only to include his horse but 
the saintly rider also; for both were undoubtedly of the Flemish 
extraction. WVandyke, at the request of his mistress, drew this 
picture of St. Martin, and to add tothe value of the donation, 
drew the saint from his own likeness, and his horse from the 
model of the one he was presented by Rubens. This artifice 
has often been adopted by the painters of that age. 

In the enervating lap of sensual indulgence, Vandyke con 
tinued to dally away his dreams of future glory: until he was 
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roused from his lethargy by the friendly admonitions of Rubens. 
Reluctantly he broke loose from these fascinations, and proceed- 
ed to Venice, where he consulted for the first time the works 
of Titian, and Paolo Veronese. From them he acquired an un- 
usual delicacy of outline, and facility of manner. Having arrived 








at Genoa, he eminently distinguished himself in portraiture, and 
a general anxiety prevailed to preserve some token of his ge- 
nius. He visited Rome and Sicily, and after his return to his 
native country, manifested how much he had improved in the 
exercise of his art, by his celebrated picture of St. Augustine. 

Rubens, ever alive to the welfare of his pupil, conceived that 
nothing would so effectually fix his attachment to the pencil 
and restrain his criminal indulgence as matrimony, and offered 
him his own daughter in marriage. Vandyke nevertheless de- 
clined this proposal, and assigned as a reason, his intention of 
visiting Rome. He departed to the Hague, where he became so 
generally known, that he was employed to paint the prince and 
princess of Orange, their children, foreign ambassadors, opulent 
merchants, and most of the principal nobility. 

England at that time stood high in the patronage it afforded 
to eminent artists. Vandyke was resolved to try his fortune in 
that country. He accordingly embarked, with a mind full 
of ardent hopes: but notwithstanding some of his most beautiful 
pictures were painted during this visit, the poor artist was mise- 
rably neglected. He seemed to have plunged from celebrity into 
obscurity. Few noticed and none admired the labour of his 
hands. At length dejected and mortified he returned to his na- 
tive country. 

Some of his portraits fainted abroad having found their way 
into England, fell into the hands of the unfortunate Charles. 
They were immediately allowed to possess uncommon merit; 
he was warmly pressed to reside at the English court, and the 
sovereign himself joined in the solicitation. Vandyke was dis- 
gusted with his first visit, and at first stoutly refused to comply. 
He was at last prevailed upon to return and accompany sir 
Kenelm Digby to the English court. Charles gave him a most 
gracious reception, presented him with a gold chain, to which 
was suspended his own portrait set in diamonds, allowed him a 
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518 LIFE OF VANDYKE. 
noble pension, and conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. Suitable apartments were provided for him at Hamp- 
ton court; and Vandyke repaid the royal bounty by enriching 
the country with some of his most admired productions. 

We have here an example how necessary it often is for the 
most sterling genius to rely on something more than its own in- 
trinsic strength to obtain celebrity. The pieces which the same 
pencil had before painted in this country, and were held in no 
estimation, suddenly burst from their obsurity and were regarded 
as prodigies of excellence. Every connoisseur and many who 
had no pretensions to that character, joined in their admiration 
of Vandyke. They extolled the unrivalled softness and delicacy 
of his style; and in whatever he did, that admiration which before 
was denied to his most meritorious pieces was now paid in ad- 
vance. The tone was now given, for the monarch had admired, 
and kings and courtiers, the nobles and the ignobles, all joined in 
one indiscriminate peal of approbation. Beauties that were perfect- 
ly aliens from his pencil were eulogized, the exuberance of his 
fancy was applauded, and its delicacy and simplicity overlooked. 

One critic gravely asserts that if he had possessed with all 
his other qualities a more vigorous fancy, he would have been a 
consummate painter of history. This is in other words to inform 
us that if he had been a historic painter, then he would undoubt- 
edly have been a historic painter. The king often condescend- 
ed to visit the artist while at labour, and was delighted no less 
with his conversation than with his workmanship. While he 
was taking the portrait of the duke of Norfolk, he complained 
to his patron of the low state of his finances. Well, sir Anthony, 
said his grace, do you know the want of five or six thousand 
euineas? Sir, replied the painter, an artist who keeps an open 
table for his friends, and an open purse for his mistresses, 
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must always be distressed for moncy. | 
The following anecdote will show on what free and easy 
terms he could address his royal patrons. While he was taking 
the portrait of Henrietta the wife of Charles, whose hands were 
exquisitely beautiful, she observed that he paid uncommon at- 
tention to them while he neglected her face. Wandyke was sin- 
cularly felicitous in painting the extremities, and it did so happen 
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that the queen had besides this but little beauty to boast. Van- 
dyke was too courteous to state the real motive, and evaded 
the inquiry by this dexterous compliment: because madam (he 
replied) I expect from those beautiful hands a reward worthy of 
the august personage to whom they belong. 

Charles was delighted with the artist, and it may easily be 
imagined that his subjects, although rebellious in other points, 
were perfectly loyal in their admiration of Vandyke. They 
were interested in believing, that the man who honoured them 
as well as their monarch, and delivered them both down to poste- 
rity, was the first painter of his age. In this point both the 
prince and his people happily agreed, and the high prices de- 
manded by Vandyke was paid without grudging or reluctance. 
Exulting in his success, and with that improvidence that usually 
accompanies the exercise of great talents, he enlarged his ex- 
penses in proportion as his good fortune was enlarged. His ta- 
ble was covered with the costliest delicacies, and all his esta- 
blishment was in the same character of princely magnificence. 
[t was open to every visiter indiscriminately, and many, while 
they complimented the painter, and talked in the style of con- 
noisseurs, were much more enamoured with his hospitality than 
with his pictures. 

This style of living, expensive as it was, his pencil might 
have supported; but there was another extravagance still that it 
was foufid incompetent to answer. Unfortunately Vandyke, with 
many others, believed in alchymy. He built a superb laboratory, 
and the gold which he had acquired with so much labour and in- 
dustry, evaporated: in his crucible. In the pursuit of this phan- 
tom, he exhausted the hard carnings of his genius, until soured 
by disappointment and chagrin, he resorted to the bottle, and by 
his intemperance, was brought to the very verge of the grave. 

His friend, the duke of Buckingham, seriously admonished 
him of the fatal consequences of indulging in such excesses. By 
his warm and affectionate remonstrances, Vandyke was induced, 
at last, to abandon his mistresses, and to adopt a more frugal 
style of living. He seemed one of those who could contend 
honourably with, and, finally, overcome adyersity; but he was not 
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able to resist the fascinating smiles of prosperity. The past and 
the future were then absorbed in the present, and all his prepa- 
ratory toil and anxiety were sacrificed at the shrine of a vanity 








alike puerile and criminal. 

The deranged state of his finances, his recent alarming ill 
ness, seconded the remonstrances of friendship, and he delibe- 
rately resolved to change his luxurious habits of living. For this 
purpose, he espoused a lady by the name of Martha Ruven, a 
daughter of the earl of Gowran, of illustrious family, and of re- 
markable beauty, He was now linked to life by a more endear- 
ing connexion than he had ever been, and saw and lamented 
those hours he had devoted to criminal and to sensual pursuits. 
When he contrasted his former turbulent and destructive plea- 
sures, with the sacred calm and cheerful quiet, that now perva- 
ded his dwelling: when he witnessed, on his return from his 
labours, not the insidious, artful, and seductive smile of a mis- 
tress, but the mild and affectionate joy of an heart allied to his, 
he found, amidst all the fayours of a court, how much of exis- 
tence he had lost. 

Every one now congratulated him on this favourable change, 
amongst which his beneficent sovereign participated the most 
Exulting in his reformation, he journeyed to Antwerp with his 
wife, on a visit to his friends, and from thence proceeded to Pa- 
ris. He received here the attentions and civilities from the prin- 
cipal nobility, and particularly from the cardinal de Richlieu. At 
this place, he offered himself as a candidate to paint the gallery 
of the Louvre; but his place was supplanted by Poussin, and afte: 
a journey of two months only, he returned to London. 

Shortly after, he was blest with the birth of a daughter, but 
his joy, on this occasion, was of short duration. He was over- 
come by constitutional weakness, and the stamina of life was de- 
stroyed by the various remedies adopted for his recovery. The 
king, touched by his melancholy situation, offered a reward of 
three hundred guineas to his physician if he could preserve the 
life of Vandyke. He was unfortunately beyond the reach of me- 
dicine, and, in the year 1641, he expired, in the 42d vear of his 
age. He was honourably interred in St. Paul’s cathedral. A mo- 
nument was erected to his memory, and the poet Cowley was 
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honoured by havingan epitaph from his hand inscribed to the me- 
mory of the artist. This was destroyed in the dreadful conflagra- 
tion of 1666. His widow was afterwards espoused by a gentle- 
man of the name of sir Richard Price, of Cardiganshire, but died 
soon after her second marriage. Justina, the daughter of Van- 
dyke, survived her mother, and was married to sir John Step- 
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ney, a gentleman of Wales. 
Such are the outlines of the life of this eminent artist; and 
when- we compare the solid permanency of his fame with his 
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transitory existence; when we deduct from that little, the time 
he devoted to study, to preparation, and tocriminal pursuit, we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce the genius extraordinary thet 
could, in so short a space, and with such obstacles, accomplish 
so much. The style and character of his paintings have alrea- 
dy been noticed. He was peculiarly distinguished in portrai- 
ture. Preserving truth and nature, he imparted to his forms, in 
addition to these, a fanciful dignity, elegance, and grace. Dis- 
daining to consider himself bound merely to play the part of a 
copier, he raised this department in painting to its proper cha- 
racter, and showed that it was susceptible of embellishment. 
He gave unparalleled elegance to his heads, and displayed abun- 
dance of ease, propriety, and grace, in his attitudes. For this 
he was well qualified by nature. With less fire and impetuosity 
of genius than Rubens, he was chaste, and more critically just. 
His draperies were cast in a grand style, simple in their folds, 
and graceful in their disposition. Like a man conscious of the full 
extent of his powers, he never ventured on projects hastily con- 
ceived, trusting to the strength of his own genius to bear him 
triumphantly out. If he does not fill the mind with that asto- 
nishment that the bolder masters do, he never offends by his 
grossness, but always delights, fascinates, and charms. Deli- 


cacy and propriety were the two goddesses he worshipped, He 
t painted with uncommon rapidity; seldom or never retouched his 
, pieces; would begin a head in the morning, and in the after- 
. noon finish the picture. In the latter part of his life his 
3 friends observed a falling off in his pieces. He was by them re- 
‘ minded of this defect, and he very frankly replicd—I know 


there is a great difference in my paintings; formerly I laboured 
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the future were then absorbed in the present, and all his prepa- 
| ratory toil and anxiety were sacrificed at the shrine of a vanity 
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When he contrasted his former turbulent and destructive plea- 
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Ke ded his dwelling: when he witnessed, on his return from his 
labours, not the insidious, artful, and seductive smile of a mis- 
tress, but the mild and affectionate joy of an heart allied to his, 
he he found, amidst all the favours of a court, how much of exis- 
tence he had lost. 

Every one now congratulated him on this favourable change, 
amongst which his beneficent sovereign participated the most. 
Exulting in his reformation, he journeyed to Antwerp with his 
wife, on a visit to his friends, and from thence proceeded to Pa- 
ris. He received here the attentions and civilities from the prin- 
cipal nobility, and particularly from the cardinal de Richlieu. At 
this place, he offered himself as a candidate to paint the gallery 
of the Louvre; but his place was supplanted by Poussin, and afte: 

a journey of two months only, he returned to London. 
Shortly after, he was blest with the birth of a daughter, but 
his joy, on this occasion, was of short duration. He was over: | 
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honoured by having an epitaph from his hand inscribed to the me- 
mory of the artist. This was destroyed in the dreadful conflagra- 
tion of 1666. His widow was afterwards espoused by a gentle- 
man of the name of sir Richard Price, of Cardiganshire, but died 
soon after her second marriage. Justina, the daughter of Van- 
dyke, survived her mother, and was married to sir John Step- 
ney, a gentleman of Wales. 

Such are the outlines of the life of this eminent artist; and 
when- we compare the solid permanency of his fame with his 
iransitory existence; when we deduct from that little, the time 
he devoted to study, to preparation, and tocriminal pursuit, we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce the genius extraordinary that 
could, in so short a space, and with such obstacles, accomplish 
so much. The style and character of his paintings have alrea- 
dy been noticed. He was peculiarly distinguished in portrai- 
ture. Preserving truth and nature, he imparted to his forms, in 
addition to these, a fanciful dignity, elegance, and grace. Dis- 
daining to consider himself bound merely to play the part of a 
copier, he raised this department in painting to its proper cha- 
racter, and showed that it was susceptible of embellishment. 
He gave unparalleled elegance to his heads, and displayed abun- 
dance of ease, propriety, and grace, in his attitudes. For this 
he was well qualified by nature. With less fire and impetuosity 
of genius than Rubens, he was chaste, and more critically just. 
His draperies were cast in a grand style, simple in their folds, 
and graceful in their disposition. Like a man conscious of the full 
extent of his powers, he never ventured on projects hastily con- 
-eived, trusting to the strength of his own genius to bear him 
triumphantly out. If he does not fill the mind with that asto- 
nishment that the bolder masters do, he never offends by his 
erossness, but always delights, fascinates, and charms. Deli- 
cacy and propriety were the two goddesses he worshipped, He 
painted with uncommon rapidity; seldom or never retouched his 
pieces; would begin a head in the morning, and in the after- 
noon finish the picture. In the latter part of his life his 
friends observed a falling off in his pieces. He was by them re- 
minded of this defect, and he very frankly replied—I know 
there is a great difference in my paintings; formerly I laboured 
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for fame; I now labour for my kitchen. The most beautiful spe- 
cimens of this artist now remain in England. At Blenheim 
there is a portrait of king Charles I. in armour, mounted on a 
dun horse; at Hampton Court the king is seen in full armour, 
and mounted on a white horse; his equerry holding his helmet. 
The countenance of that monarch had always a serious and pen- 
sive cast, which Vandyke has improved into an air of the most 
interesting melancholy. At Kensington is to be seen the por- 
trait of his friend,George Villers, duke of Buckingham, andlord 
Francis, his brother, which are truly admirable. The late duke 
of Orleans was in possession of a whole length portrait of Mary 
de Medici, which may vie almost with Rubens, in strength, and 
in colouring with Titian. 

His historical pieces are not so numerous as his portraits, 
but they all betray that characteristic delicacy and chastened fire 
that distinguished him in the less splendid walks of portrai- 
ture. 


[In our last number we inserted two sketches from the pencil of Rubens, but 
having since procured a third, from an original and very beautiful picture, by the 
same artist, we cheerfully add it to our collections. For permission to copy this 
piece, we are indebted to the politeness of the proprietor, Joseph Sansom, esq. a 
liberal patron of the fine arts, who has increased our obligations by the following 
explanatory remarks. | 


Tuts exquisite painting, is one of the feworiginal pictures of 
the great Flemish masters, with which the revolutions of the age 
have unexpectedly enriched the incipient collections of Ameri- 
ca. It is one of those master pieces of Rubens which were se- 
lected for the graver of his eminent contemporary, Luke Vor- 
sterman, and it would appear, from the dedication of his well 
known print of the subject, to have been painted for the private 
cabinet of the abbot of Dunes, at Bruges, about the year 1620; 
when the painter was in the meridian of life and vigour, having 
just completed his great historical work at the gallery of the 
Luxembourgh. 

Our blessed Saviour, according to the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, having alarmed the 
doctors of the law, as well by the parables which he 
uttered, as by the miracles which he had wrought, in the 
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sight and hearing of the whole people of the Jews. “ The 
‘¢ Pharisees took counsel (in the impressive language of the hie 
“ evangelist) how they might entangle him in his talk. And i 
“ they sent out unto him their disciples, with the Herodians, say- te 
“ ing, Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way {| 
“ of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man, for thou re- 
‘¢ gardest not the personsof men. Tell us, therefore, what think- 
“est thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? 
“But Jesus perceived this wickedness, and said, Why tempt 
“ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute money. And te 
“ they brought unto hima penny. And he said unto them, Whose 
‘is this image and superscription? They said unto him, Ce- 
‘‘sar’s. Then, saith he unto them, Render, therefore, unto Cz- 
“ sar, the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God, the things 
* that are God’s.”’ 





——— “ 
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According to the law of Moses tribute was due to God alone, 
whose sovereignty the Jews acknowledged by a tribute, or capi- 
tation, of half a shekel a head; which every Israelite was to pay 
yearly (Exodus xxx. 13.) the rich were not to give more, and the 
jioor were not to give less, for an offering unto the Lord. If, 
therefore, Christ had enjoined the observance of the law, they 
would have denounced him to the Romans, to whom the Jews 
were then subject, as forbidding them to give tribute to Cesar, 
and if he had commanded them to pay the tribute, then they 
would have accused him to the Jews, as a breaker of the law. 
But the prudent answer of our Lord, “ Render unto Cesar the 
“things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are . 
“ God’s,” preserved him at once from both the horns of the di- ie 
lemma, and sent away his enemies with shame and confusion. “4 

The picture (on pannel) measures 19 inches by 243, and con- A 
tains nine figures, of the proportion of about two feet, being 
seen only to the knees. That of the Saviour is marked for su- ‘ 
periority, by being the only one which is displayed at full—no i 
more than a gentle radiation, scarcely to be observed without 
particular notice, emanating from the head and face! Witha 
look of mild reproof, he is in the act of returning to the Phari- 
sees, with one hand, the piece of money which had been shown 
him, and pointing upwards, with the other, to the place where 
all tribute is due. Beyond him stands an aged disciple, who re- 
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gards the piece of money with a look of unsuspecting simplici- 
ty. Before them stand four Pharisees, and, behind these, three 
Herodians (the philosophic unbelievers of antiquity) oncof whom 
looks askance, with affected inattention, while another listens, 
with earnest observance, to the convicting voice of truth; and 
the third looks on with unreserved amazement. The Pharisee 
who brought the piece of money, has just answered the prelimi. 
nary question, “ Whose is this image and superscription?”’ with 
an air of pretended candour, and indifference; a crafty Levite, 
upon his left, eagerly waits for the expected advantage; and a su- 
perannuated priest, on his right, hears, but does not understand, 
the confounding reply; confident that his wary coadjutors could 
put to silence the supposed impostor. The fourth Pharisee 
stands off, and gnashes his teeth, with unlooked for vexation, 
and disappointed malice. 

The composition of the subject is close without crowding, an 
arrangement which binds the parts together, and gives occasion 
for those broad masses of light and shade, which, with the trans- 
parent colouring of this master, produce a magical delusion in 
the relief or depression of the figures, so that every one scems 
to occupy its proper plane, upon the floor of a vestibule of the 
temple, whose accordant shades unite the whole, and bring out 
the colours of the drapery with equal harmony and lustre. 


ee ee 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
MEMOIR 


ON THE RESEARCHES OF LORD ELGIN IN GREECE. 


It will be seen that the following Memoir is the production of one disposed to 
view the voyage of lord Elgin into Greece, in its most favourable aspect. Of the 
character and deportment of that mission, we may perhaps take some future op- 
portunity of expressing our opinions at large. In the mean time, we insert with 
pleasure, the detailed account of lord Elgin’s proceedings, and the additions which 


he has made to our knowledge of that country. 


“In the year 1799, when lord Elgin was appointed his ma- 
jesty’s ambassador extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte, he hap- 
pened to be in habits of frequent intercourse with Mr. Harrison, 
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an architect of great eminence in the westof England, who had 
there given various very splendid proofs of his professional ta- 
jents, especially in a public building of Grecian architecture at 
Chester. Mr. Harrison had besides studied many years, and to 
ereat purpose at Rome. Lord Elgin consulted him, thereforey 
on the benefits that might possibly be derived to the arts in this 
country, in case an opportunity could be found for studying mi- 
nutely the architecture and sculpture of ancient Greece; and 
his opinion very decidedly was, that although we might possess 
exact measurements of the buildings at Athens, yet a young art- 
ist could never form to himself an adequate conception of theif 
minute details, combinations, and general effects, without hav- 
ing before him some such sensible representation of them as 
might be conveyed by casts. This advice, which laid the ground 
work of lord Elgin’s pursuits in Greece, led to the further con- 
sideration, that, since any knowledge which was possessed of 
these buildings had been obtained under the peculiar disadvan- 
tages which the prejudices and jealousies of the Turks had ever 
thrown in the way of such attempts, any favourable circumstan- 
ces which lord Elgin’s embassy might offer, should be improved 
fundamentally; and not only modellers, but architects and drafts- 
men might be employed, to rescue from oblivion, with the 
most accurate detail, whatever specimens of architecture and 
sculpture in Greece had still escaped the ravages of time, and 
the barbarism of conquerors. 

“On this suggestion, lord Elgin proposed to his majesty’s 
government, that they should send out English artists of known 
eminence, capable of collecting this information in the most 
perfect manner; but the prospect appeared of too doubtful an 
issue for ministers to engage in the expense attending it. Lord 
Elgin then endeavoured to engage some of these artists at his 
own charge; but the value of their time was far beyond his 
means. When, however, he reached Sicily, on the recommen- 
dation of Sir William Hamilton, he was so fortunate as to pre- 
vailon Don Tita Lusieri, one of the best general painters in 
Europe, of great knowledge in the arts, infinite taste, and most 
scrupulously exact in copying any subject he is to represent, to 
undertake the execution of this plan; and Mr. Hamilton, who 
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was then accompanying lord Elgin to Constantinople, immedi- 
ately went with Mr. Lusieri to Rome; where, in consequence of 
the late revolutions in Italy, they were enabled to engage two 
of the most eminent /drmatori to make the madreformi for the 
casts: Signior Balestra, the first architect there, along with Ittar, 
a young man of great talent, to undertake the architectural 
part of the plan; and one Theodore, a Calmouk; who had distin- 
guished himself during several years at Rome, in the capacit( 
of figure painter. 

* After much difficulty lord Elgin obtained permission from 
the Turkish government to establish these six artists at Athens; 
where they prosecuted the business of their several departments 
during three years, acting on one general system, with the ad- 
vantage of mutual control, and under the general superintend- 
ence of M. Lusieri. They at length completed lord Elgin’s 
plan in all its parts. 

* Accordingly every monument, of which there are any re- 
mains in Athens, has been thus most carefully and minuteiy 
measured; and, from the rough draughts of the architects (all 
of which are preserved) finished drawings have been made ol 
the plans, elevations, and details of the most remarkable objects; 
in which the Calmouk has restored and inserted all the sculpture, 
with exquisite taste and ability. He has besides drawn with 
astonishing accuracy, all the bas-reliefs on the several temples, 
in the precise state of decay and mutilation in which they at 
present exist. 

“ Most of the éas-reliefs, and nearly all the characteristic 
features of architecture, in the various monuments at Athens, 
have been moulded, and the moulds of them have been brought 
to London. 

4 Besides the architecture and sculpture at Athens, all re- 
mains of them which could be traced through several other parts 
of Greece, have been measured and delineated, with the most 
scrupulous exactness, by the second architect, Ittar. 

“And picturesque views of Athens, of Constantinople, o! 
various parts of Greece, and of the islands of the Archipelago, 
have been executed by Don Tita Lusieri 
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“In the prosecution of this undertaking, the artists had the 
mortification of witnessing the very wilful devastation, to which 
all the sculpture, and even the architecture, were daily exposed 
on the part of the Turks and travellers. The Ionic Temple, 
on the Ilyssus, which, in Stuart’s time (about the year 1759) 
was in tolerable preservation, had so completely disappeared, 
that its foundation can no longer be ascertained. Another tem- 
ple, near Olympia, had shared a similar fate, within the recol- 
lection of man. The Temple of Minerva had been converted 
into a powder magazine, and been completely destroyed, froma 
shell falling upon it, during the bombardment of Athens by the 
Venetians, towards the end of the seventeenth century; and 
even this accident had not deterred the Turks from applying 
the beautiful Temple of Neptune and Erectheus to the same 
use, whereby it is constantly exposed to a similar fate. Many of 
the statues on the fosticum of the Temple of Minerva (Parthe- 
non) which had been thrown down by the explosion, had been 
absolutely pounded for mortar, because they furnished the 
whitest marble within reach; and the parts of the modern forti- 
fication, and the miserable houses where this mortar was so ap- 
plied, were discovered. Besides, it is well known that the 
Turks will frequently climb up the ruined walls, and amuse 
themselves in defacing any sculpture they can reach; or in 
breaking columns, statues, or other remains of antiquity, in the 
tond expectation of finding within them some hidden treasures. 

“ Under these circumstances, lord Elgin felt himself impel- 
ied, by a stronger motive than personal gratification, to endea- 
your to preserve any specimens of sculpture he could, with- 


)ut injury, rescue from such impending ruin. He had, besides, 


another inducement, and an example before him, in the conduct 
of the last French embassy sent to Turkey before the revolu- 
won. French artists did then remove several of the sculptured 
ornaments from several edifices in the Acropolis, and particu- 
larly from the Parthenon. In lowering one of the metopes, the 
tackle failed, and it was dashed to pieces; but other objects from 
the same temple were conveyed to France, where they are held 
in the very highest estimation, and some of them occupy con- 
VOL. VIII es 
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spicuous places in the gallery of the Louvre. And the same 


agents were remaining at Athens during lord Elgin’s embassy, 
waiting only the return of French influence at the Porte to re- 
new their operations. Actuated by these inducements, lord E]- 
gin made use of all his means, and ultimately with such success, 
that he has brought to England, from the ruined temples at 
Athens, from the modern walls and fortilications, In which ma- 
ny fragments had been used as so many blocks of stone, -and 
from excavations made on purpose, a greater quantity of origi- 
nal Athenian sculpture, in statutes, alti and bassi relievi, capi- 
tals, cornices, frizes, and columns, than exists In any other part 
of Europe. 

* Lord Elgin is in possession of several of the original me- 
topes from the temple of Minerva. ‘These represent the battles 
between the Centaurs and Lapithe, at the nuptials of Pirithous. 
Ikach metope contains two figures, grouped in various attitudes; 
sometimes the Lapithe victorious, sometimes the Centaurs. 
The figure of one of the Lapithz, who is lying dead and tram- 
pled on by a Centaur, is one of the finest productions of the 
art; as well as the group adjoming to it, of Hippodamia, 
the bride, carried off by the Centaur Eurytion; the furious 
style of whose galioping in order to secure his prize, and his 
shrinking from the spear that has been hurled after him, are ex- 
pressed with prodigious animation. ‘They are all in such high 
relief, as to seem groups of statues; and they are in general 
finished with as much attention behind as before. They were 
originally continued round the entablature of the Parthenon, and 
formed ninety-two groups. The zeal of the early Christians, 
the barbarism of the Turks, and the explosions which took place 
when the tempie was used as a gun-powder magazine, have de- 
molished a very large portion of them: so that, with the excep- 
tion of those preserved by lord Elgin, it is in general difficult to 
trace even the outline of the original subject. 

“ The frize, which was carrted along the top of the walls of 
the cell, offered a continuation of sculptures in low relief, and ot! 
the most interesting kind. This frize, being unbroken by w'- 
glyphs, had presented much more unity of subject than the de- 
tached and insulated groups on the metopes of the peristyle. 
It represented the whole of the solemn procession to the tem: 
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aby ple of Minerva, during the Panathenaic festival: many of the 
t all figures are on horseback; others are about to mount: some are 
LE] in chariots; others on foot: oxen, and other victims are lead- 
ya ; ing to sacrifice: the nymphs called Canephore, Skiophore, &c. 
on are carrying the sacred offerings in baskets and vases; priests, 
% magistrates, warriors, &c. &c., forming altogether a series of 
my most interesting figures, jn great variety of costume, armour, 


é% and attitude. Some antiquaries, who have examined this frize 
Ig ss File ; ma te , ; : 
with minute attention, seem to think it contained portraits of 


capl- ; 
many ol the leading characters at Athens, during the Pelopon- 
art Ng . eas “ys 
P nesian war, particularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Alcibia- 
des, &c. The whole frize, which originally was six hundred | 
| me- ony ah . ih 
feet in length, is, like the temple itself, of pentelic marble, jk 
attles | , Loay oa 
from the quarries In the neighbourhood of Athens. BP 
from the quarries in the neighbourhood of Athens 4 
IOUS, a . ° ee 
“The tympanum over cach of the porticoes of the Parthenon, LF 
ucies; , . a ; 1% 
; was adorned with statues. That over the grand entrance of the » 
aurs, : F ee oll a) 
temple from the west, contained the mythological history of Mi- 3 
iram- ; 
a nerva’s birth from the brain of Jove. In the centre of the r 
the ‘ if 
croup was seated Jupiter, in all the majesty of the sovereign of 7 
amiay, 7 ‘ é e ee AS 
the gods. On his left, were the principal divinities of Olym- : 
rious 4 : ‘ : 
I hi pus; among whom Vulcan came prominently forward, with the ot 
ils Bhs , . i ) 
axe in his hand which had cleft a passage for the goddess. On i 
€ €x- ot eee ‘4 as oe 
hic! the right was Victory, in loose fioating robes, holding the horses a 
mg , site tN 
; of the chariot which introduced the new divinity to Olympus. r 
nera ; hi » ge" fi. 
One of the bombs fired by Morosini, the Venetian, from the op- a 
were et en 8? ah il 
posite hill of the Museum, injured many of the figures in this ‘a 
ly ant ' tlie + 
r tympanum; and the attempt of gencral Kanigsmark, in 1687, to : 
tians, ‘ ; ; tio : oS 
take down the figure of Minerva, ruined the whole. By pur- ae 
p ace . 7 e . ew . . . . . . ie 
| chasing the house of one of the Turkish janizaries, built imme- a 
ainsi ; ' he 
diately under and against the columns of the portico, and by ee 
xcep- ney hp : vg ut ae 
demolishing it in order to excavate, lord Elgin has had the sa- 1 
ult to bie © *. har 3 
tisfuction of recovering the greatest part of the statue of Victo- is 
Ns of ry, in a drapery which discovers the fine form of the figure, with th 
HLS O * ‘es ta de fa 
1 of exquisite delicacy and taste. Lord Elgin also found there the A 
na oO y 3 : : . mi " 7 
o torsi of Jupiter and Vulcan, the breast of the Minerva, together A. 
y ‘te > . ihe 
With other frarments. Te 
> l » » Lo 
€ ace . * ia 
“On the opposite tympanum had been represented the con- pe 


style. : ‘ 
J test between Minerva and Neptune for the honour of giving a a ,: 
tem- a 
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name to the city. One or twoof the figures remained upon this 
tympanum, and others were on the top of the wall, thrown back 
by the explosion which destroyed the temple; but the far greater 
part had fallen: and a house being built immediately below the 
space they had occupicd, lord Elgin, encouraged by the success 
of his former excavations, obtained leave, afier much difficulty, 
to pull down this house also, and continue his researches. But 
no frayments were here discovered; and the Turk, who had been 
induced, though most reluctantly, to give up his house to be de- 
molished, then exultingly pointed out the places in the modern 
fortification, and in his own buildings, where the cement employ- 
ed had been formed from the very statues which lord Elgin had 
been in hopes of finding. And it was afterwards ascertained, 
on incontrovertible evidence, that these statues had been redu- 
ced to powder, and so used. Then, and then only, did lord El- 
gin employ means to rescue what still remained from a similar 
fate. Among these objects is a horse’s head, which far surpass- 
es any thing of the kind, both in the truth and spirit of the ex- 
ecution. The nostrils are distended, the ears erect; the veins 
swollen, one might almost say throbbing: his mouth is open, and 
he seems to neigh with the conscious pride of belonging to the 
ruler of the waves. Besides this inimitable head, lord. Elgin 
has procured, from the same pediment, two collossal groups, 
each consisting of two female figures. ‘They are formed of sin- 
gle massive blocks of Pentelic marble: their attitudes are most 
graceful, and the lightness and elegance of the drapery exqui- 
site. From the same pediment has also been procured a male 
statue in a reclining posture, supposed to represent Neptune. 
And, above all, the figure denominated the Theseus, which is 
universally admitted to be superior to any piece of statuary 
ever brought to England. Each of these statues is worked with 
such care, and the finishing even carried so far, that every part, 
and the very plinth itself in which they rest, are equally polish- 
ed on every side. 

“From the Opisthodomos of the Parthenon, lord Elgin also 
procured some valuable inscriptions, written inthe manner call. 
ed Kionedon or Columnar, next in antiquity to the Buostrophe- 
don. The greatest care is taken to preserve an equal number 
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of letters in each line; even monosyllables are separated occa- 


: sionally into two parts, if the line has had its complement, and 
F the next line then begins with the end of the broken word. The 
' letters range perpendicularly, as well as horizontally, so as to 
, render it almost impossible to make any interpolation or erasure 
, of the original text. The subjects of tacse monuments are pub- 
lic decrees of the people; accounts of the riches contained in 
3 the treasury, and delivered by the administrators to their suc- 
, cessors In office; enumerations of the statues; the silver, gold, 
, and precious stones, deposited in the temples; estimates for the 
" public works, &c. 
‘‘The Parthenon itself, independently of its decorative sculp- 
’ ture, is so chaste and perfect a model of Doric architecture, that 
; lord Elgin conceived it to be of the highest importance to the 
; arts, to secure original specimens of cach member of that edi- 
J fice. These consist of a capital; assizes ofthe columns them- 
. selves, to show the exact form of the curve used in channelling; 
. a triglyph, and motules from the cornice, and even some of the 
S marble tiles with which the ambulatory was roofed: so that, not 
1 only the sculptor may be gratified by studying every specimen 
G of his art, from the colossal statue to the basso-relievo, executed 
n in the golden age of Pericles, by Phidias himself, or under his 
9 immediate direction; but the practical architect may examine 
‘ into every detail of the building, even to the mode of uniting 
t the tambours of the columns, without the aid of mortar, so as to 
. sive to the shafts the appearance of single blocks. 
, “ Equal attention has been paid to the Temple of Theseus; 
but as the walls, and columns, and sculpture of this monument, 
. are in their original, position, no part of the sculpture has been 
y displaced, nor the minutest fragment of any kind separated from 
h the building. The metopes in mezzo-relievo, containing a mix- 
ty ture of the labours of Hercules and Theseus, have been mo- 
\- delled and drawn, as well as the frize representing the battle 
between the Centaurs and Lapitha, some incidents of the battle 
0 of Marathon, and some mythological subjects. . The temple it- 
L- self is very inferior in size and decorative sculpture to the Par- 
: thenon; having been built by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, before 


Pericles had given to his countrymen a taste for such magnifi- 
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warriors to rescue the dead body of one of their comrades, 
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cence and expense, as he displayed on the edifices of the Acro- 
polis. 
“ The original approach to the Acropolis, from the plain of 
Athens, was by a long flight of steps, commencing near the 
foot of the Areopagus, and terminating at the Propylaa. The 
Propylza was a hexastyle colonnade, with two wings, and sur- 
mounted by a pediment. Whether the metopes and tympanum 
were adorned with sculpture, cannot now be ascertained; as the 
pediment and entablature have been destroyed, and the inter- 
columniations built up with rubbish, in order to raise a battery 
of cannon onthe top. Although the plan of this edifice con- 
tains some deviations from the pure taste that reigns in the 
other structures of the Acropolis, yet each member is so per- 
fect in the details of its execution, that lord Elgin was at great 
pains to obtain a Doric and an Ionic capital from its ruins. On 
the right hand of the Propylza, was a temple dedicated to Victory 
without wings; an epithet to which many explanations have 
been given. This temple was built from the sale of the spoils 
won in the glorious struggles for freedom at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platza. On its frize were sculptured many incidents of 
these memorable battles; in a style that has been thought by no 
means inferior to the metopes of the Parthenon. The only frag- 
ments of it that had escaped the ravages of barbarians, were 
built into the wall of a gun-powder magazine near it, and the 
finest block was inserted upside downwards. It required the 
whole of lord Elein’s influence at the Porte, very great sacrifi- 
ces, and much perseverance, to remove them; but he at length 
succeeded. They represent the Athenians in close combat 
with the Persians, and the sculptor has marked the different 
dresses and armour of the varicus forces serving under the 
great king. The long garments and zones of the Persians, had 
induced former travellers, from the hasty and imperfect view 
they had of them, to suppose the subject was the battle between 
Theseus and the Amazons, who invaded Attica, under the com- 
mand of Antiope; but the Persian tiaras, and the Phrygian bon- 
nets, and many other particulars, prove them to be mistaken. 
The spirit with which the groups of combatants are pourtrayed, 


is wonderful;—one remarks, in particular, the contest of four 
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which is expressed with uncommon animation. These bas- 
reliefs, and some of the most valuable sculpture, especially the 
representation of a marriage, taken from the parapet of the mo- 
lern fortification, were embarked in the Mentor, a vessel be- 
longing to lord Elgin, which was unfortunately wrecked off the 
island of Cerigo: but Mr. Hamilton, who was at the time on 
board, and most providently saved, immediately directed his 
whole energies to discover some means of rescuing so valua- 
ble a cargo; and, in the course of several months directed to 
ihat endeavour, he succeeded in procuring some very expert 
divers from the islands of Syme and Calymno, near Rhodes; 
who were able, with immense labour and perseverance, to ex- 
iricate a few of the cases from the hold of the ship, while she 
lay in twelve fathoms water. It was impossible to recover the 
remainder, before the storms of two winters had effectually de- 
stroyed the timbers of the vessel. 
(Zo be Continued.) 

, ren 

Tuey write from Rome that the statue of Love, by the sculp- 
tor Villa Reale, the most distinguished pupil of the celebrated 
Canova, has been purchased at a great price by an amateur. 
This statue, which is five feet in height, is one of the finest 
productions of the art. Among its other beauties, the artists 
praise most highly the purity of design, the grace of contours 
and those’ traits of physiognomy which, in all the works of Capn- 
ova, seem to give life and animation to marble. 

Ata late sitting of the Medical Society at Copenhagen, 
Professor Bang, read a very singular memoir on “ The circum- 
spection of physicians, in conversation.”’ 

A new abridgment of the history of Florence, from the time 
of the republic, to that of Leopold, is announced for publication 
at Florence. _- 

TRANSLATION of a note, in the hand writing of Petrarch, in 
the margin of a manuscript of Virgil, belonging to him, end at 
present deposited in the library of St Ambrose, at Milan. 

Laura, whom her virtues have rendered celebrated, and who 


has been the subject of my verse during several years, first 
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offered herself to my view, on the 6th of April 1327, in the 
Church of St. Clair at Avignon. In the same church on the 
same day, at the same hour in 1348, this light was extinguished; 
this sun left the world where it shone so brilliantly. I was then 
at Verona, and I forget my misfortune; it was only on the 19th 
of the same month, that I received a letter from my friend 
Louis, giving me this fatal intelligence. The very day of her 
death, that body so beautiful, so pure, was deposited after ves- 
pers in the church of the Cordeliers. I do not doubt that her 
soul, to express myself like Seneca, has returned to that heaven 
from which it descended. 

In order not to suffer recollections attached to*that of so 
melancholy a loss to escape, I have written these details in a 
book which I read incessantly, so that I have prepared for my- 
self a pleasure mingled with pain. This loss, always present 
to my remembrance, will teach me that nothing here below can 
render me happy, and that it is time for me to renounce the world, 
since the dearest tie which attached mg to it, is broken. I hope, 
with the aid of heaven, that this renunciation will not be difficult. 
My mind, in turning towards the past, will see that the cares 
with which it has been occupied were vain, that the hopes with 
which it had been nourished were treacherous, that the plans 
which it had conceived, have been abortive, and ended only in 


misfortune. (Signed) PETRARCH. 


Works in the press, or recently published in England. 

Some account of a journey into Albania, Roumelia, and 
other provinces of Turkey, during the years 1809, and 1810, 
by J. C. Hobhouse, 


An eminent member of the church of England is engaged 
on a work on the characters of Caiphas and Barnabas, exculpa- 
ting the Jews from the charge of having crucified our Saviour, 
and proving the same to have been wholly and solely the act ol 


the Roman government. 


During the last summer, the poet Campbell has delivered in 
London, a public course of lectures on poetry. 
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The border antiquities of England and Scotland delineated 
in 4 volumes, quarto. 

Portraits of ladies, the most distinguished for beauty and 
rank, at the British court, in thirty engravings, folio. 

Memoirs of Joan of Arc, called the Maid of Orleans by G. 
Ann Graves. 

Memoirs of the late Rey. G. Whitfield, A. M. by the Rev. 
J. Gillie. 

Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, L. L. D. of William 
Robertson, D. D. and of -Thomas Reid, D.,D. read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, now collected into one volume, 
with some additional notes, by Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. S. 


a 


SINGULAR WILL. 


Mr. OLDscHooL. 

Among the various subjects which have occupied the Poeti- 
ical department of your Miscellany, I do not recollect to have 
ever seen a last will and testament. I therefore send the follow- 
ing which I have met with in my law studies. The testator died 
in England in the year 1735, and his will passed a very large es- 
tate. These are truly “golden verses,” and contain so much 
of the useful, that Horace himself would have acknowledged 
their value. TyRo. 

The fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 

And to hyp not inclin’d, 
But of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 
I’ll dispose of my wealth, 
And all I’m to leave 

On this side the grave, 
To some one or other, 
And I think to my brother; 
Because I foresaw 

That my breth’ren-in-law, 
If I did not take care 


Would come in for their share, 
.S : 
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Which I no wise intended 

Till their manners are mended; 
And of that God knows there’s no sign, 
I do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 

Of which witness my hand, 
That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotch-pot: 

But I give and devise, 

As much as in me lies, 

To the Son of my Mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his brother John Hedges. 





LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


The mistakes of the learned or those which the learned have 
occasioned would furnish a curious collection. To the number 
we might add the following. 

When Danté published his Inferno, such was the credulity of 
his age and country, that the account which he gives of his de- 
scent into the infernal regions passed for some time as an in- 
contestible fact. 

The publication of More’s Utopia gave rise to a curious er- 
ror. In this political romance he speaks of a perfect republic, 
which he imagines to exist in a newly discovered island of Ame- 
rica. As this age (says Granger) who relates the circumstance 
in his voyage through Egypt, was that of the great maritime 
discoveries, the learncd Budzus and several others took literal- 
ly this account of Morus and proposed to send missionaries to 
convert these wise heretics. 
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A French physician D’Aquin in amemoir on the preparation 
of Jesuits’ bark takes the word Mantissa (the ttle of the appen- 
dix of Johnson’s history of plants) for the name of an author, 
who he adds is so little known that he has discovered nothing 
more than his name: 

The famous lines of Virgil beginning with excudent alii &c. 
prove, according to Lord Bolingbroke, that Virgil assigns a great 
superiority to the Romans over the Greeks, in point of histori- 
ans, in other words that he preferred Livy and Tacitus to the 
Greek historians. Yet Virgil died before Livy had published 
his history, or Tacitus was born. 

Romberg, a German monk, who compiled an ecclesiastical 
history, makes Guarini a sacred writer, owing to the title of his 
pastoral J/ pastor fido (the faithful shepherd) which he supposed 
alluded to some devout and faithful pastor of the Church. 


ee 


Pope, ina note on the subject of the tale entitled Measure 
for Measure, informs us that the subject of it was drawn from 
the novels of Cinthio, Dec. 8. Nov. 5. that is decade 8th novel 
5th. Warburton in his edition of Shakspeare writes these ab- 
breviations in full Deceméer 8th. November 5. 

A French writer translates Cibber’s Comedy of Love’s Last 
Shift, da derniere chemise de l'amour. 

Another calls Congreve’s Mourning Bride ? Efouse du matin, 
the bride of a morning. 

While Dr. Johnson was composing his Dictionary he put an 
advertisement in the papers requesting information as to the word 
Curmudgeon, and being satisfied by some anonymous writer in- 
serted the following account of the word; 

Curmudgeon, a bad manner of pronouncing ceur mechant; 
Unknown correspondent. Ash copies this definition thus: Cur- 
mudgeon, from the French ceur unknown and mechani corres- 
pondent. . 
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Boileau, in his epistle on the passage of the Rhine, speaks of 
the fortress of Tolus, which said fortification was neither more 








nor less than the toll-huys, or toll house, to receive the ferriage 
money. 

The learned Richard Simon mistakes Suria and Tritila, two 
officers of the Gothic army, for two German ladies. Of the same 
kind is an error of the German translator of Bayle’s dictionary, 
who makes Justus Lipsius, a learned writer of Leipsic (der 
gerechte Leipziger.) 

We shall conclude by a singular error of Thomas Warton. 
In an old romance describing a duel between Richard Coeur de 
Lion and Saladin there is the following line: 


A Faucon brode in hand he bare, &c. 


This he explains by making Saladin enter the lists witha 
falcon in his hand as a mark of contempt for his adversary. 
This conjecture is supported by a long commentary, in which all 
the old chronicles and paintings and tapestries of feudal times 
are laid under contribution to prove that this bird was an essen- 
tial part of the equipage of ancient knights. All this erudition 
unhappily vanishes before the arguments of Mr. Ritson who 
proves that this fawcon was no bird, but a good stout wea- 
pon then in use, and called by the French /auchon or faulchion 
which truly seems to be a much fitter companion for a warrior 
in battle fray than any bird he could have selected. 


VARIETY. 


A gentleman in the pit of the Opera, happened to be seat- 
ed behind a man, whose long hair and noisy behaviour incom- 
moded him very much. He begged several times that he would 
not make so much noise, but finding all his efforts ineffectual, 
took him by the hair, which happened to be a wig, and threw it 


into the middle of the pit. The fellow turned instantly round 
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and said with a threatening air, “ Six months ago you would not 
have done a thing like that. ‘* And why not,” said the gentle- 
man, “ Because sir’ replied the buily, “ I did not wear a wig 
then.” 


A shrewish wife pressing her husband to partake of some 
mock turtle soup, he peevishly replied: “ No, my dear, I thank 
you; I have had a surfeit of mock turcle since I married.” 


In a party a few evenings since, it was asked, “ why is a wo- 
man unlike a looking glass?” it was answered, “ Because the first 
sfeaks without reflectzng, and the second reflects without sfreak- 
ing”? 

The facetious Ned Ward tells us of a law suit founded on 
two words, this and that, so ill written, that one could not be 
distinguished from the other; the suit lasted so long that time 
completely obliterated both, so that in the end it was neither this 


nor that, 


A butcher’s boy, carrying his tray on his shoulders, accidentally 
struck it against a lady’s head, and discomposed her wig. “ The 
deuce take the tray,” cried the lady in a passion. ‘* Madam,” 
said the lad gravely, “ the deuce cannot take the ¢ray.” 


— 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO JUVENILE AUTHORS. 


An author young, who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and shame; 
When first in print, you see him dread 
Each fofi-gun, level’d at his head. 
The lead, yon critic’s quill contains, 
Is destin’d to beat out his brains; 
As if he heard loud thunders roll, 
Cries Lord have mercy on my soul. 
Concluding that another shot 

Will strike him dead upon the spot; 
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But when, with squibbing, flashing, popping, 
He cannot see one creature dropping: 

That missing fire, or missing aim, 

His life is safe, I mean his fame: 

The danger past, takes heart of grace, 

And looks a critic in the face. 


ON MEETING AN AUTHOR AFTER THE SECOND REPRESENTATION 
OF HIS TRAGEDY. 


Mon cher, as-tu revu mon drame? 
Oui, mon ami—Qu’en penses-tu? 
J’ai pleuré tout comme une femme, 
Vraiment tu plewrais’—Mon écu. 


The following satire is attributed to Martin Luther, and is at 
least in the true spirit of that reformer as well as of the times. 
Great employment and dignities are obtained first by the 
nominative, that is by a great name, second by the genitive, by 
the memory of parents, third by the dative, by giving seasona- 
bly—fourth, by the accusative, by accusing and calumniating our 
rivals, fifth, by the ad/ative, by taking from others what we wish 
for ourselves.—How few are procured by the vocative, that is by 
a true and honourable vocation. 


“ Know thyself,” is a precept of no less importance to ana- 
tion than to individuals. The following part of our national cha- 
racter is drawn by a hand at once so able and so impartial, that 
it merits the highest attention. When our faults are known 
and acknowledged, there is some hope of amendment. 

General Washington, in a private letter, written in the year 
1780 observes, “ The satisfaction I have in any successes that 
attend us even in the alleviation of misfortunes, is always al- 
loyed by the fear that it will lull us into security. Supineness and 
a disposition to flatter ourselves seem to make prarts of our na- 
tional character. When we receive a check, and are not quite 
undone, we are apt to fancy we have gained a victory; and when 
we do gain any little advantage, we imagine it decisive, and ex- 
pect the war immediately to end. The history of the war is a 
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history of false hopes and temporary expedients.’’—4 vol. Mar- 
shall’s Life, p. 272. 


The marquis de Clastellux relates the following story, which 
he says was told to hina by Mr. Samuel Adams of Massachusetts. 
Two young soldiers had deserted from the army, and returned 
to their father’s house. ‘Their father incensed at this action, loaded 
them with irons, and conducted them himself to their general, 
lord Sterling. He did what every other officer would have 
done in his place, he pardoned them. The father as patriotic, 
but less austere than a Roman, was happy to preserve his chil- 
dren, nevertheless, he seemed astonished, and approaching the 
general, “ my lord,” says he, with tears in his eyes, “ Jt is more 
than L hoped for.” 


It is no wonder, says Hume, that faction is so productive of 
vices of all kinds; for besides that it inflames all the passions, it 
tends much to remove those great restrainst, honour and shame. 
When men find that no iniquity can lose them the applause of 
their own party, and no innocence secure them against the ca- 
lumnies of the opposite. 


Under the title of “ The Fallacy of the Senses,” Dr Reid 
observes of the Art of Gastriloquist, that it is only such an imper- 
fect imitation as may deceive those who are inattentive or un- 
der a panic. I have never heard, says he, of any exhibition of 
this kind; and therefore am apt to think that it is too coarse an 
imitation to bear exhibition even to the vulgar. But Dr. Reid 
is greatly mistaken. In the Encyclopedia title ‘* Ventriloquism,” 
an attempt is made to account for the exercise of this power, 
and several instances are mentioned of persons possessed of it, 
particularly of a ventriloquist who exhibited his powers in Scot- 
land at the time when this article in the Encyclopedia was written. 
This person was in Philadelphia several years ago, and his per- 
formances were very generally attended. The account given of 
him is just. He was very illiterate, though he appeared to be 
shrewd. He said that his ventriloquism was a natural power 
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which he discovered in himself when a child, that the exercise 
of it was greatly impaired and sometimes prevented by a cold or 
by the use of spirituous liquors. 


EPITAPH ON A WIFE BY HER HUSBAND. 


Ci-git ma femme; ah! qu’ elle est bien 
Pour son repos et pour le mien. 
The following epitaph upon an ufiright worthy man, is actu- 
ally inscribed upon his tomb in Jersev. 


Under this stone, lies Stephen Auricula, 
Who served God, perpendicular. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
By Lord Byron, from his late volume of fioems: 
* Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse!”” 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d to Earth! 

Though Earth receiv’d them in her bed, 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 

A moment on that grave to look. 


1 will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot;: 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not: 

It is enongh for me to prove 

That what I love and long must love 

Fike common earth can rot; 
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To me there needs no stone to tell 
*Tis nothing that I lov’d so well. 


Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 
Who did’st not change through all the past, 
And can’st not alter now. 
The love where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehoed disavow: 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


The better days of life were ours; 
The worst can be but mine. 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 

I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine 

That ali those charms have pass’d away: 

I might have watch’d through long decay. 


The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey, 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away: 

And yet it were a greater grief 

To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see it pluck’d to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 

To trace the change to foul from fair. 


I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that follow’d such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day without a cloud hast past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 
Extinguish’d not decay’d; 


Yeu. XVIII. 4A 
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As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 


As once I wept if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed, 

To gaze—how fondly on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 


To ee eo 


BY THE SAME. 
Well! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly as it was wont to do. 


Thy husband’s blest-—and ’twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot: 

But let them pass—Oh! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he loy’d thee not! 


When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break, 
But when th’ unconscious infant smil’d, 

I kiss’d it for its mother’s sake. 


I kiss’d it, and repress’d my sighs 
Its father in its face to see; 
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But then it had its mother’s eyes, 
And they were all to love and me. 


Mary, adieu! I must away. 
While thou ari blest I’ll not repine; 
But near thee I can never stay. 


My heart would soon again be thine. 


I deem’d that time, I deem’d that pride 
Had quench’d at length my boyish flame; 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 


My heart in all, save hope, the same. 


Yet was I calm: I knew the time 
My breast would thrill before thy look; 
But now to trembie were a crime— 


We met and not a nerve was shook. 


I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet met with no confusion there: 
One only feeiing couldst thou trace; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away! away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake: 
Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream! 


My foolish heart be stiil, or break. 





ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


DEAR SIR 


Perhaps in the elegant and finished Cato, there are not to be found any more 
beautiful linds than the following, of which I now send you a Latin translation 


Come Inspiration! from thy hermit seat; 

By mortal seldom found; may Fancy dare, 
From thy fix’d serious eye and raptur’d glance 
Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 

Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. 


SCENE=-—LUCIUS AND JUBA. 


Lucius—“ Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man! 


O Juba! Ihave seen the godlike Cato, 
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Some power invisible, supports his soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness, 

A kind refreshing sleep, is fall’n upon him. 

I saw him stretch’d at ease, his fancy lost, 

In pleasing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 

He smil’d, and cry’d, Czsar thou can’st not hurt me.” 


Lucius Membra divinus Cato, 
Leni sopore laxat. Ipse alto toro, 
Vidi jacentem, proh virum qualem, Juba! 
Diis vix minorem. Pristiz innexum suze, 
Vigore mentis tela Fortune supra, 
Aliquis potenti sublevat manu Deus. 
Toro supinum blanda dum mulcet quies, 
Tranquillus animo varia que finxit sopor 
Simulachra rerum deviam mentem abstrahunt, 
Placidisque ludunt somniis. Tacito pede 
Proprius ut accessi, ore subridens levi, 
Voce inquiebat; jam mihi Cesar nequis 
Nocere: tutus arma tuatemnit Cato. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO ELIZA. 
On hearing that she often indulged herself in weeping 


O weep not thus! thine azure eyes, 

Were form’d for nobler ends than crying; 

O check those unavailing sighs! 

Why shouldst thou waste thy time in sighing: 


O weep not thus! those storms of wo, 
Will blight the roses on thy face: 
Whilst Care, to beauty still a foe, 
Shall plant his lilies in their place. 


O weep not thus! thy youthful cheek, 

Full soon, alas! shall time impair: 

He, with unsparing hand, will seek, 

To trace unwelcome furrows there. | » 
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—— 
© keep thy tears! they’ll precious be, 
To gem affection’s hallow’d shine; 
Then shall the eye that dotes on thee, 
Mingle its holy drops with thine. é 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO MISS M. 


Do you ask, dear Miss M. why in peace I remain, 
While my country’s broad banner is rear’d? 

While her sons seize the falchion and crowd to the plain, 
Where soon shall Columbia’s bold thunder be heard? 


Ah! with joy would I fly to proud victory’s field, 
But freemen alone may enrol in her train, 

And I am a slave, fore’d by Cupid to yield, 
Long since, lovely girl, to your chain! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ro pUcTOR JOHN C. WARREN OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETS 





* known 


Less by his father’s glories than his own. 


WaARREN—thy name to every patriot dear, 
Seems an immortal charm to Genius given; 
In the bold annals of an empire famed, 
In the firm records of her wisdom prized, 
A star whose path is glory—while on thee 
The rays descend reflected, and reflecting. 
For thou hast Nature’s wealth, treasures of mind, 
Gifted by every high, and graced endowment, 
Which culturing care, and letter’d lore bestow, 
Even mid thy bloom of years, fruits ripe as autumn’s 
And, as the youthful summer’s early ray, 
Bounteous and brilliant, are thine, in morn 
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Matured, as in the full meridian hour 











Of manhood’s rich and proud pre-eminence. 


Envied, admir’d, approved, but most beloved, 
Since all the sacred charities that bless, 
With every finer elegance that lives 
In look, or form, or accent, are thy own. 


Behold the rescued victim of disease— 
He whom thy steadfast eye, and powerful hand, 
Pitying, have pain’d, and saved through many a suffering, 
He—mid the moan of anguish, murmurs blessings, 
While she, of mental malady the prey, 
She whose hurt brain, and ever-quivering nerve, 
Invite the great destroyer, she has hail’d, 
Thee—gentlest of the gentle—not more prized 
For science, than for virtues heaven-awarded. 


Go on, and in the path where peril dwells, 
Meet happiness—that path, by genius trod, 
Is strew’d with honours—thy true inheritance, 
But most enlarged by thee—graceful and graced,— 
In ALL THE HICH NOBILITY OF NATURE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Verses commemorative of Mr. John O’Lynch, late of Richmond, Virginia, whe 
died and was buried at York Town, in that state, in August last. 


Wrappr’p in the bosom of yon verdant steep, 

Where Freedom fought and triumph’d o’er her foes; 
Where war’s sad victims undistinguish’d sleep, 

The dear remains of Dafhnis too repose. 


And there, while martial souls that watch the braye, 
Each hero’s tomb with pride and pity view, 

Susceptive spirits, o’er Ais grassy grave, 

Shall drop the meed to fallen genius due. 
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Yes, there soft nymphs and sympathetic swains, 
l’orsaking pleasure’s ring, around his urn, 

With sighs responsive to their kindred pains, 
The rose of mirth, untimely pluck’d, shall mourn. 


More plaintive too, shall sound the Naiad’s shell, 
While there she rides the wave that laves the shore; 
Since Ae, who fancy’s offspring lov’d so well, 


Insensate is, and ah! can love no more. 


Jctober 1, 1812. AMICUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpDsScHOOL, 


I have copied from the Greek Anthology, published at Edinburgh, the follow- 
ing poem, which is at your service if youthink proper to insert it in your useful 
publication. yours, J. $. 

ON THE EXPULSION OF THE SONS OF PISISTRATUS, AND THE 


CONSEQUENT ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ATHENIAN REPUBLIC. 


In myrtle, my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots, the noble and brave, 
Who devoted the tyrant to death, 


And to Athens, equality gave. 


Lov’d Harmodius, thou never shalt die, 
The poets exultingly tell, 

: That theirs is the fullness of joy; 
Where Achilles and Diomed fell. 


At the altar the tyrant they seized, 
While Minerva he vainly implored; 
And the goddess of wisdom was pleas’d, 
With the victim of Liberty’s sword. 


May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be; 
Ye doom’d the usurper to die, 
And bade our dear country be free. 
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MORTUARY. 


MORTUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 








** Cui Pudor et Justitiz soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullam invenient parem?”’ 
** Lacrymas at fundere inanes quid juvat! 
Heu Lacrymis nil Fata moventur acerba.” 
AMICUS. 


‘¢ Departed this life on Saturday morning the 5th Sept. last, 
after a long and painful indisposition, Mrs. Lucy Thom, consort 
of John Thom, esq. Culpeper, and only daughter of the late 
Doctor Lewis, of that county —Mrs. T. possessed in an eminent 
degree all the amiabilities of her sex; she was an affectionate 
wife, a dutiful daughter, a tender mother, and an indulgent mis- 
tress. Her heart was cast in “ Nature’s softest mould,” and her 
“hand was open as day to melting Charity.”” Among the circle 
of her relatives and friends, her loss will long be lamented; to 
the former she was peculiarly dear by reason of her warm and 
ardent affection; to the latter for her affibility and amenity of 
manners. It is, however, a consolatory thought to an aged and 
affectionate mother and a doating husband, that from her pious 
and exemplary life, we cannot but indulge the fond hope, that 
she has been snatched from a world of sin and sorrow to those 
bright mansions of everlasting beatitude, *‘ where seraphs forever 
gather immortality at God’s right hand.” Then, ye surviving 
friends, weep not her loss, but bow with submission to the will 
of Him who, from seeming evil, knows to bring forth good; and 
from whose eternal and unalterable fiat there is no appeal. This 
short tribute is offered by one who was no stranger to her vyir- 
tues; and who, while he urges, perhaps in vain, the feeble voice 
of consolation, drops the tear of tender sympathy, and breathes 
the sigh of fond regret, over the memory of departed worth. 


Adieu! fair friend, a long, a last, adieu! 
“ Thy virtues many, and thy faults but few.” 
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